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PREFACE 

t 

This is the fifteenth annual^^mi grant education program evaluation report 
compiled by the Nofth Carolina Department of Public. Instruction. When 
the first of these evaluation reports was prepared, the state director of 
the migrant education program compiled a summary of information submitted 
by the LEAs. This compilation of information submitted to the U. S. De- 
partment of Education indicated that ther^ were migrant education pr'ojects 
operating in 12 LEAs. These 12 projects served a total of 548 migrant 
children at an expenditure of $120,545. 

The years between that first report and- this report have been years of 
growth in the program and service to migrant children. The number of LEAs 
conducting special programs for migrant children Jias increased by a f^tctor 
of six. There are, presently 72 LEAs in the state which are conducting mi- 
grant projects.* More important than tha number of projects operating in ,^ 
the state are the number of children being senved and the level of service ! 
they are receiving. These aspects of the program have increased tremendous- 
ly, for now we are reporting mofe than 20,000 children enrolled in the pro- 
gram, and expenditures have reached more than seven million dollars. • 

Along with the growth of the program, changes in program administration and 
operation have taken place. Some of these changes involved the evaluation 
of the program. For the first year the evaluation report was compiled by 
thie state' program'director. Then, for two ye^irs the evaluation of the pro- 
gram was conducted under^a contract with the Learning Institute of North 
Carolina. Following' that it was carried out through ajj, agreement between 
the migrant education section and the Division. of Research in the Department 
of Public Instruction. Eventually the cycle made its comply round and the 
total responsibility of preparing the annual evaluation report was shifted 
back to the migrant education division where it was* in t,he beginning. 

This is the eighth year since the fu]l responsibility of preparing the . 
annual evaluation report was shifted back to the state migrant office. It 
is also the eighth year since the responsibility for preparing the local 
project evaluation reports was shifted to the local project director. 

Information in this annual report relates to the 1980-81 school term projects 
and the 1981 summer ^projects, the information has been consolidated into 
one report in order to meet the federal requirements .of an anniial evalua- 
tion report. Every effort has been, made to include all essential information 
while at the same time restricting the size of the report to that which is 
necessary to fulfill the federal requirements and make a maximum conl,ribu- 
tion to the improvement^ of future migrant education program's. 

.The contributions of the migrant education program coflsultants are acknowl-* 
edged with appreciation. It was through th^ir careful* review of local 
project actfVities, knowledge of the impact 6f the local projects on the 
education of migrant children, and analysis of the local project evaluation 
reports that determinations could be made relating to the degree to which 
the local projects met their objectives.' ^They were also involved in selec-/ 
ting- and describing the noteworthy^ and' exemplary corpppnents of the projects 
in which they worked. • * ' • , 



Special recognition is given to Y. A. Taylor for the outstanding job he 
did in compiling the information contained in this annual evaluation re- 
port. It was through his leadership and ability that the tremendous 
volume of information generate<l at the state level and in the 72 local 
educational agencies was collected, organized, consolidated and edited, 
then_ presented in .a concise and meaningful report. 



Grat-itude is also expressed to Jewell Jeffreys for her work in typing, col 
lating and binding the publication. 




Robert E. Youngblbod 
November ,"^1 981 
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PROGRAM CRITIQUE 



The priorities, ^^ri^rank order, of .the state migrant education program are: 

1. Program continuity * * . * * * 

2. Summer programs for interstate and intrastate migrant children 
J. Regular school ferm programs for interstate and intrastate mi- 
grant childrjgn 

4. Staff development activities 

5. ^Migrant Student Record Transfer System ; 

6. Programs for formerly migratory children 

IhTrl ^Zl°'''^i^\^7J!!^^ ^^''^"^h the implementation of approximately 70 projects 
which-are corwiucted through local educational agencies. During the entire pro- 
n^ffrl^l^^w*^/" delivering services to the migrant children, the state migrant 
Office provides assistance and consultation. The major steps, iti providing ed- 
ucational services to the migrant include identification, recruitment, project 
development, project oper&tibn and project evaluation. 

Program continuity ranks highest among the priorities in the North Carolina 
■ "iigi-ant education program. This priority was met through various strategies 
which included several efforts to coordinate the program in North Carolina 
n3il? 2n\'l!- t^^}:^l; statebas represented at the East Coast Re- 

^JSSJL? ^ 5 ?• ''^''^ ^^'^ coast kates cooperated in the development of 
strategies to deliver some degree of cokinuum to the migran^t child's instruc- 
tional program. \\ 

Other exampTes of the interstate cooperaA'on which have.a bearing on the con- • 
t^^ity of programs for interstate migrants can be cited as a result of the 
participation of the State Director and miWant staff personnel in. national 
and regional conferences en migrant education. 

Projects conducted duri ng the summer for interstate and intrastate migrants 
J^rioS? .'^-^^"^ ^^^^'^ Carol i\ia migrant education program. Dur- 

? I I (34)-LEAs offered serviLs to these students. These proj- 

ects had the following advantages over the rdbular school term projects: more 
adequate school facilities; better trained instructors; more available equip- 
ment and materials; more flexibility of schediillingi fewer curriculum restric-' 
tions; more positive community support, and more coordination with community 
agencies. ^ , 

Regular school ' term projects are the third priority of the ^e migrant pro- 
il^^ho '^PP'^oxi "lately 15,000 migrant students were served in 7^LEAs during 
the. 1 980-81 school year. These students were scattered throughout more than 
100 separate schools. The mere logistics of delivering supplemental services 
to eligible students during the regular term is a determining factor of project 
design. Instructional services were rendered to students by all regular term 
projects Each 1981 project used teachers or paraprofessionals (tutors/aides) 
tor supplementary individual or small group instruction in areas of deficiency 
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The majority of the projects emphasizfed remedial reading. Where well establish- 
ed Title. I reading projects also served the migrant students, mathematics was a 
frequent offering. On .the basis of needs assessment, projects- provided instruc- 
tion in social .science and natural science in their offerings. • * ' 

All of the local project evaluation reports indicated the successful attainment 
of a majority of their objectives Csee Tables^ IX and X). This determination 
was based upoh a large number of instruments which were used to .document progress 
Monitoring reports, achievement test scores, news releases, minutes of meetings, 
sc^hedules of staff acjtivities, and other instrtftrients were all- used to document ' 
the attainment of the^ project objectives. * 

Analysis of test results 'indfcates an increase in ^achievement as compared .to. 
report gains in previous years. • * 

It is apparent that mufch emphasis wa$s.placed on recruitment' and enrollment of^ 
children in migrant education regular school term projects during 1980-81. 
There was an increase in the number of children served during 'the regular school 
term. This increase in enrollment was due in part* to the initiation of eleven 
new projects during the year. There were fewer students served during the 1981^ 
summer term than were served during the summer of 1980. This may indicate a 
need for more intensive recruiting during- the summer proo'ects. 

During the regular school term some of'th« instruction was provided within the 
regular classroom. In most instances, however, the migrant teacher or tutor 
worked with individuals or small groups of students in areas set aside for this 
purpose. ^ There was quite a range fn the qualify of facilities available for 
these activities -- from shared office space to elaborately equipped learning 
labs. Lack t)f' suitable instructional space was the most common weakness report- 
ed in the program. Occasionally the time requiredufor the tutor to travel be- 
■ tween schools was reported as a weakness. 

Other problems which were as deterrents to successful programs were the 'lack of 
trained personnel to work in the project, the lack of parental interest and in- 
volvement in the educational* program for the children, the laxity observed in 
following the procedures and requirements af the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System, and the Idck of dynamic administrative Iqerdership and support at tl;ie 
local project level . 

Some clerks had a: tendency to accumulate a large number of student records be- 
fore transmitting them to the terminal operators. Some records were transmitted 
with careless errors and incomplete update information on academic and suppor- 
tive services received by the children. 

Factors most often mentioned as project strengths were favorable teacher-pupil 
ratios, individualized instruction, and the. cooperation of other agencies in 
providing for the s.upportive needs of the migrant families. 

e * 

" The staff development activities sponsored by the state migrant office wer^ a 
significant factor in the success of the local projects. During the regular 
school term, workshops were sponsored to improve the competencies of the teachers 
and tutors in the areas of reading and mathematics. The summer staff development 
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efforts ^onceptrated on reading, mathematics and cultural arts. 

Other staff development activities sponsored by the state migrant off^'ee in- 
cluded sessions for record clerks and project directors in the procedures of 
the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 

In addition ^0 the state-sponsored workshops, each LEA project included some 
locally pla nned in-service education for ^heir staff . The end result of these 
staff development activities has been the improvement of the local projects and 
better services to the migrant'children who have been enrolled in the program^ 

The coopera tion between tb£ State migHht -off ice and 'the LEAs is one of the' 
strong points of the program. The service 'provided through the migrant con- 
sultants has resulted ih a strong bond between the SEA and. the LEAs and an out- 
standing rapport with local project administrators and school officials. This 
understanding and cooperation has made it possible to bring about necessary 
changes in local project designs with a minimum amount of confusion aM frustra- 
tion. 

One example of- cooperation between the state migrant office and the LEA- is 
through the use of cassette recordings of the highlights of the local evalua- 
tion reports. The local staff has an opportunity to respond to the" comments 
made in the evaluation report and file these comments with the state offi-ce. 
This open line of communication and feedback system helps to strengthen the 
relationships between the SEA and LEA. 



Another example of the cooperation between th^ state migrant office and th'e LEAs 
was the support of the State Migrant Parent Advisoi»y Committee. This organiza- 
tion was formed during 1 976-77 and has played an important role in gaining par- 
ent support for the program since that time. 

One of the most significant accomplishments of the state program was the coop- 
eration with other agencies to provide supporting services to the migrant ed- 
ucation program. Through this cooperation the Migrant and Seasonal Fa7m Workers 
Association provided a limited number of personnel to work in the mi§rant ed- 
ucation programs. . " ( <■ 
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INTRODUCTION 



CHAPTER I 



For several years the evaluation of the North Carolina Migrant Education Pro- 
gram* and its individual projects was done coofieratively by the LEA personn£l 
and the state Dffice. The LEA* supplied .the informatibn^on the local projfcts . 
and the staj:e office prepared both the individual local project reports (ap- 
proxi"mately 30) and the annual sumnlSry evaluation report of the total North . 
Carolina migrant. education program. From, the very first year of the program ' 
involvement of the local project personnel has increased. By 1974 the primai^y 
responsibility for evaluating the local migrant, projects became the responsi- 
biTity of the local project directors. These local project evaluation reports 
were basdd upon the project objectives and the evaluation design approved in 
the local project application. TKe state migrant education section continued 
its responsibility of preparing the annual evaluation report for the state pro- 
gram. , . * 

Although procedures have been subject to change, the 'goals of the evaluations 
corvducted-by the migrant education section have remained nearly constant. 
The first go'al has cilways been to use evaluatioij procedures and findings to 
stimulate imp>ovement in the educational ^ferings fon, ti}^ migrant children 
and youth who visit North Carolina." fhe^ second goal has been to collect and 
^process all information necessary to fulfill federal and state evaluation re- 
quirements. / ' ^ 

^In previous years a significant number of local project personnel were used to 
ass'ist'in the evaluation of a project other than their own. Although this in- 
tervi sitation among the projects. provided" some information which could be used 
in the evaluation report, its greatest benefits were in the staff development 
area and in the exchange of program information. Therefore, this practice of 
intervisilation a.B an evaluation tool was discontinued in 1975. 

Although the total evaluation process is planned to support the first goal 
of evaluation, the delay in preparation and printing of the final report makes 
il^ difficult to implement immediate changes in project operations based upon 
the published findings. On-site conferences provide immediate "feedback to 
the JocaT project directors, however, and recommendations for strengthening 
the project may be transmitted even before the evaluation report is completed. 

Since there is some delay in the production of the annual evaluation report, 
and since a very small percentage of the, North Carolina project staff members 
work in the migrant program on a year-round basis, a dissemination technique 
was needed so that all staff members would have the opportunity to become 
aware of the results of the project evaluation without an extended delay. 
Since 1972, this need has been satisfied through the use of cassette tapes. 
A tape containing the highlights of the project evaluation is delivered to 
the local project director or LEA contact person who then assembles those 
members of the migrant staff who were employed in the migrant project. They 
listen to the 'tape and record their own reactions to the evaluation report. 
This procedure aidS' in dissemination of information and provides feedback to 
the state office. ♦ 



The LEA project director has ultimate responsibility, for collection of much 
ot the evaluation data which is required in order to satisfy regulations and 
guidelines. Consequently, each director is responsible for the accurate com- 
pletion of enrollment forms, migrant student record transfer system informa- ' 
t.ion, test data, and' the annual project evaluation report. This information 
IS submitted to the state* migrant education office where information is summa- 
•r zed and data is analyzed. Copies of the annual state evaluation repor.t, 
along with appropriate documentation, are bound and submitted to the U. S. 
Office of Education upori'^quest. 

CURRENT EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

The first step in planning for the state program evaluation was the development 
• °f st^ts program objejft^'ves. Tjiis set of objectives supports the 

national program goals of migrant education while specifically reflecting North 
Carolina emphasis. Tlje local project objectives inclulfed in the local project- 
app ications were developed in harmony with the state program objectives whil-e 
■ reflecting specific local^ emphases and project activities. . ' 

The consultants who assisted the iQcal project personnel in the preparation'of 
their pigoject applications emphasized two standards for LEA objectives: 
(1 local project objectives should be supportive of the state objectives, and 
U) they should be measurable by an objective instrument or a recognized sub^ 
, jective technique. 

The local -project evaluation" reports were prepared by the local project di- 
rectprs who submitted them to the state migrant office. The assigned' state 
consultant for each. project reviewed the evaluation report and other informa- 
tion on file in the state off ice'Velating to the project. A judgement was 
made as to the degree to which each project objective was achieved and this 
"judgement was compared with that contained in the "local evaluation report. Any 
discrepancies between the two assessments were noted.' 

During the operation of the summer migrant projects, the state conducted a full- 
day on-site visit to each project during the peak operkion periods. These 
evaluation visits were conducted by the state consultants, and findings made 
during the visits were shared with the project staff. 

The annual, state evaluation report was prepared after collecting appropriate » 
data from the Migrant Stucj^nt Record Transfer System and reading and process- 
ing all available information from local projects. Among the most significant 
sources of information were project evaluations, test data and monitoring .re-* 
ports. As in^ previous evaluations, -the basis for the evaluation was the com- 
parison of program (and project) outcomes with the Objectives approved i« the 
project applications. 

A^ttainment of , the state objectives is dependent, at 'least in part, upon the 
successful attainment of the objectives of the local projects'. Attainment • 
of the state objectives is described in Chapter II. * 
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INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 



A part pf the effort to serve migrant children North Carolina is the coop- 
eration/ of the State Education Agency with other agencies which ha\»e res- 



ponsibi/luies for serving migrants. The Division of Migrant Education is 
represented on the State Advisory Committee on' Services to Migrants This * 
organization meets six times a year for the purpose of siiaring information 
•ai\d planning effective, cooperative activities within the respective roles ~ 
of each member agency in order to meet more effectively the needs of the 
migrant famil.ies whb come to North Carolina to harvest our crops. The di-. 
rector of the state migrant education program serves as a member of this 
interagency poiwit tee. 

NATIONAL PROGRAM GOALS ^* 

■•- . » , • 

Goals for the national migrant education program are based on legislative 
mandates to establish or improve supplemental programs of instruction and 

^ supportive services for the children of migratory workers i-n agriculture and 
Tishing The mobility of migi*atory children requires agreement among staters 

■ in the development of comprehensive national goals. Each state is responsible 
tor developing astate plan for migrant education which reflects the national 
programs and projects among the states. Local project objectives acpvide a 
base for project activities which fulfill state objectives and n^^af goals. 

The national goals for migrant education assist the states in the development 
,of their individual plans for migrant education in keeping with-r*equirements 
ot the migrant program regulations. They are extremely important in assur- 
ing educational continuity and coordination, and provide the foundation for ■ 
the total operation of the migrant education program. State objectives 
developed with these goals in mind, anci the activities of the local migrant 
-^projects lend their support to them. 

The following is a statement of the national goals far migrant education 
The State Education Agency will provide: , ; " ' 

. 1. Specifically-designed curricular programs in academic disciplines 
and vocational education based upon migrant cfnldren's assessed- 
needs.' . 

2. Success-oriented academic programs, career options and cOiinseling 
activities, and vocational skill training that entourage migrant 
children's retention in school and contribute to success in later 
life. . . , 

3. Communication skills programs which utilize migrant children's lin- 
'guistic and cultural backgrounds. 

4. Supportive services that foster physical and mental well-being, when 
necessary for migr&nt children's successful participation in the basic 
instructional programs, fhcluding dental, medical, nutritional, and 
psychological services. 
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5. Programs developed through interagency coordination at tlie federal, state 
and -local levels.. ' , ' 

6. A component for meaningful migrant parent involvement in the education of 
their children and in which the ^ooperati.ve efforts of parents and educators 
will be directed toward the improvement of the migrant' children's academic 
and social skills. . ' ' ^ 

7. Staff d^yelopment opportunities that 'increase staff competencies in the cogni- 
•tive, psychomotor and effec.tive domains. ^ ^ 

8. A component to properly identify and enroll all eligible migrant children. 

9.. Preschool and kindergarten programs designed to meet migrant children's de- 
velopmental n^eds and prepare them for future success. 

10. For the establishment of dissemination policies and procedures for the de- ' 
velopment tnd evaluation of dissemination materials whicti will promote an 
awareness of: 

A. Program intent; 

B. intra-and interstate program development; 

.C. Contribution of migrai^ts to the community; and 
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D. TotaT ^eOt of the program. 

Assurance that sequence and continuity .wijl be an inherent part of the mi- 
arant child's total education "program through: 

A. ., -The development of a system to facilitate, the exchange of methods 

•corlcepts, and materials; and ' '•• 

B. The effective us^ of the MSRTS for inter-and irrtrastate communication 
/ in the exchange of student Vecbrds. v 

STATE OBJECTIVES , 

In developing projects at the local level, each LEA; is free to' establish its own 
project objectives, but is held responsible for. supporting the state objectives 
-which are as follows: " 

1. During the 1980-81 program year thp SEA will assist in the identification and 
enrollment of migrant children and youths in the migrant education, projects 
as^indicated by a record of student enrollment and the establishment of at 
least 10 new projects. ^ j 

2. ^ During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will assist In the development of 

progran^f of instruction in( the academic disciplines according to the assess- 
ed needs of migrant children as indicated by a record of technical' ass.iiftance 
provided to the. LEAs. 

17 . ^" 
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3- During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will promote 'activities designed to " 
advance the migrant child's social growth and group interaction skills as 
indicated by the inclusion of these activities in at least 50% of the local 
projects • 

* / 

4. During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will provide for a program of sup- 
porting services in the areas of medical, dental, nutritional, and social ^ 
services for migrant cj^lldren as indicated by the inclusion of these activi- 
ties in at least 50% of the local projects. 

5. During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will provide technical and consul- 

* tant services in the planning, operation, and^val uation of the local migrant 
projects as indicated by. a record of at least two monitoring visits, to each 
local migrant project, 

6. During the 1980-81 program year the SE^ will provide for the extension of 
total services to migrants through interagency cooperation and coordination 
as indicated by a record of participation in at least two cooperative proj- 
ects with other agencies and organizations. 

7. During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will provide supplementary programs 
- of instruction to improve the occupational skills of migrant youths as in- 
dicated by the inclusion of these activities in at least* 25% of the local 
migrant education projects. 

8. During th^ 1980-81 program year the SEA will promote the active involvement 
of migrant parent advisory councils in the local migrant education'' projects 
as indicated by a record of at. least two meetings of the State Migrant Par- 
ent Advisory Committee. 

9. During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will cooperate in the interstate ex- 
change of student records^ through the Migrant Student RecjDrd Transfer Systeri) 
as indicated by a record of at least 90% accuracy in transmittals by the 
MSRTS terminal operators. 

\ ^ . « 

10. During the(1980-81 program year the SEA will provide opportunities, for im- 
proving staff competencies in t^e use of 'innovative and effective teaching 
techniques through preservice and inservice education as indicated by a 
record of at least 5 workshops conducted by SEA personnel. 

11. During the 1980-81 program year the SEA'will promote interstate cooperation 
and progp^m continuity for migrant children as indicated by participation 
in at least 3 national -or regional program activities. 

12. During the 1980-81 program y^ar the SEA will provide opportunities for sup- 
porting personnel to improve the*ir competencies through appropriate traln- 

^ ing as indicated by a record of at least 3 staff development activities. 

• « 

13. During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will evaluate vttie academic and 
social progress of migrant c)iildren in the local projects on. the basis of 
objective and subjective data as indicated by a summary of test data attach- 
e(J to the State Annual Evaluation Report. 
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14. During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will promote fiscal management 
procedures commensurate with legislative requirements and program guide- • 

•» lines-'as indicated by information derived from the state consultants' 
monitoring reports. 

15. .During the 1980-81 program year the SEA will provide for appropriate dis- 

semination of program information as indicated by the publication and dis- 
. tribution of at least 2 newsletters. 

PRIORITIES OF THE STATE PROGRAM ^ 

• The priorities of the state migrant education program are as follows (listed 
in descending order): 

'1. Program continuity ^ ' ^ 

2. Summer programs for interstate and intrastate migrants 

3. Regular school term programs for interstate and in-trastate migrants 

I 

4. Staff development activities. 

5. Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

6. Programs for formerly migratory children 

CLASSIFICATION OF MIGRANTS ^ . ' 

For purposes of this report the migratory children are classified as interstate, 
intrastdtfe and formerly migratory. These categories of migratory children are 
defined as follows: . / ^ " 

INTERSTATE MIGRAWT - A child who has moved with a parent or guardian withjn the 
past year across state boundaries in order that the parent, guardian or other 
member of his immediate family might'.secure temporary or seasonal employment 
in an agricultural or fishing activity. 

IWTRASTATE MIGRAWT - A chfld who has moved with .a parent or guardian, within 
the past year across ^chool district boundaries within a state in order that 
the parent, guatdiaW or other member of his immediate family might secure tem- 
pdrary or seasonal- employment in an agricultural or fishing activity. 

fOmBlLy HlGRATORy^CHtLV.- A child whp has been an interstate or intrastate 
migrant as defined above but who, along with his parents or guardian, has ceas- 
ed to migrate' within the past five years and now resides in an area in which a 
program for migratory children is provided. 

IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT ^ ■ 

Identification and recruitment of students for migrant education projects is 
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extremely importaat. Adequate time for travel and an aggressive school em- 
ployee 'seem to, be key ingredients. In many projects the Rural Manpower Ser- 
vice representative is quite helpful. It should be r^ecognized, however, that 
many eligible migrants are not associated with crews which are registered with 
the Rural. Manpower Service. In-these cases it. is the responsibility of the 
LBA to use any or all of the otfier resources available to recruit and enroll 
the eligible migrant children. IrSince there are no guarantees that excellent- 
recruitment efforts will -result in enrollments', "it is necessary to emphasize 
recruitment on all occasions. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT • ' . 

Prior to the beginning of the 1980-81 school' term aftd again before the begin- 
ning of theM981 summer migrant project, state migrant education consultants 
and the local education agencies having or expecting an influx of migrant chil 
dren made a survey within the LEAs and gathered data from .available sources in 
the local unit to determine the number of eligible migrant children who might 
be enrolled i.n an educational program. After this information was compiled, a 
consultant from, the Division of Migrant Education met with LEA personnel and 
assisted in developing the project proposals to 6e carried out by the local 
units. The project activiti.es were bas-ed upon an assessment of the needs of 
the migrant , chil dren identified, programs already in operation in the LEA 
which had a bearing upon these needs, and availability of personnel to con- 
duct a successful project. Objectives for each project were) developed so that 
a measure of the impact of the migrant education project could be determined. 

Development of the -project applica^^ion included consideration of evaluation • 
design and plans for disseminating project information. 

Regular school term projects were' developed so that tfjey would supplement the 
services which were available to the migrant children from the regular state 
supported school operations, local sources and other federal programs. , Acti- 
vities were planned to meet the special needs of the migrant children which 
were not being fully met,. , • ' 

Summer. projects for migrant children were -general ly the°only school programs 
in operation during the summer months. Accordingly, .they could focus dirert- 
ly on the most urgent needs of the migrant children. They emphasized lan|uage 
arts and mathematics but also prbvided experiences and activities in cultural . 
enrichment, devejopment of positive self-image and the improvement of physical 
health and emotional maturity. ^ « 

STATE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT . r ■ > 

After the project activities and project budget were developed, the applica-' 
tion was submitted to the state migrant office'where it was reviewed by^the 
fiscal affairs section and an educational, reviewing committee. Modifications 
were made if necessary and the. applications were approved and funded. The 
review and approval of the project in th? state migr^t office was generally 
accomplished within a few'days from the date theproject was received. 



The resulting basic pattern of services to migrant students was relatively 
•stable. The instructional services in both regular term and summer projects 

were responsive to the identified needs of the migrant children. Regular 

school term projects always supplemented the state curriculum and were gen- • 
^erally planned whi le. keepina in i^iind Title I services available to eligible 

migrants. Summer projects wfre considerably more inclusive, especially in 
.the ar«a of supportive services. Vocational training and exposure to career 

information formed the core ot summer school offerings -for migrant students 

of secondary school age. 

During the operation of the projects by. the local school officials, a con- 
sultant from the Division of Migrant Education with assigned responsibilities 
mac^ periodic monitoring visits- to the LEA. For summer term projects there 
was one. monitoring visit in each project, and each regular school term proj- 
ect was monitored at least three* times. The purpose of the monitoring visits 
was to check on the effectiveness of recruiting efforts, review administrative 
requirements and procedures, evaluate the instructional program, and encourage 
the use of all available resources in providing for the needs of the migrant, 
children. 

During the 1980-81 school year, migrant education projects were conducted in 
seventy-two (72) local school admirli strati ve ynits (see Table I)- Of these, 
thirty-eight (38) did nc\t operate summer migrant education projects for var- 
ious reasons; insufficient concentration of migrants in 'the area during the 
summer,^ lack of available qualified staff, etc. 

NEW PROJECTS ' r ' 

In 1981, the joint LEA-SEA surveys resulted in the establishment of eleven new 
projects. Some of the areas showed no concentration of migrant families; in 
' others -there were strong indications, that significant numbers of migrants 
were or would be in the area. In some instances, the statf migrant .education 
office was unable to preva-il. upon the local school officials to establish a 
program to serve the .eligible children. Figure I indicates the effec/tiveness 
of the -surveys in identifying the presence of migrant children and establish- 
ing ly^ojects to ,serve therrv. ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

t ' 
The eleven new projects developed in North Carolina this year resulted from'' 
LEA-SEA surveys. Projects were planned, funded and initiated in Alexander, 
Cal.dwell, Catawba, Currituck, .Davidson, Davie, Gaston, Lredell, Pamlico, 
Transylvania, ^and Wilkes counties. - 



STAtF DEVELOPMENT ^ - . > 

The state of North Carolina wa3 represented at the East Coast Regional work- . 
shop in Cherry Hill, 'Heyi Jersey'in February, 1981, Individuals at this work-' 
shbp pal^ticipated ,in activities designed to provide interstate continuity in- 
the educatiorjt of migratory children and greater efficiency in the administra- 
tion of migrant education programs^ North Carolina migrant education progr^ 
personnel presented eight dj/ferent' topics during sixteen of the sessions at 
this regional workshop. . \] - . ^ ' ^ 



One (ff the staff deyelopment efforts undertaken by the State migrant office 
was the upgrading of teaching skills in -rending and mathematics Two work- 
shops in each subject area were conducted by subject matter specialists 
More than two hundred teachers and aides attended these, works hops which'were 
.conducted in Fayetteville and Williamston. 

The stiff development activity which affected the greatesfv number of migrant . 
staff members in North Carolina was 'the three-day workshop conducted at 
Fayettpyi.il North Carolina. More than 400 professional and para -profession- 
• project staff members from the LEAs conducting summer projects 

were in attendance. The- workshop emphasized the procedures for entering skills 
on the students • transfer records ajid the identification and recruitment of 
eligible migrant children into the projects. Instruction was als'o provided in 
the teaching of reading, mathematics and the cultural art^ 

the workshop was planned by the State migrant. staff with consultant help from 
local pro J pet personnel. Special ists*^nd consultants from the Migrant Student 
wrkshop ^" System, were used as consultants and discussion leaders in the 

Thp state migrant staff evaluated the effectiveness of the workshop. It was 
the opinion of the staff, based upon their own observations and the reactions 
and comments from workshop participants, that the workshop" was an outstanding 
success. Tbe summary of responses by program participants' on the effectiveness 
Of the summer workshop also demonstrates the success of this* staff development 
effort. Six-hundred eighty-one (681) evaluation questionnaires relating to 
the workshop sessions were, returned to the state evaluator. Of the 8,172 re- 
sponses on these questionnaires there was a total of 53 negative responses. 
These 53 negative, responses amounts to approximately^ .6 of l/». 

STATE PROGRAM EMPHAS I si ' J ' 

The state migrant office continues to give attention and supervision to pro- 
gram management, Ipcal surveys to identify migrant children, monitoring of 
local, projects, staff development activities, parent advisory committee func- 
tions, and assessment of administrative effectiveness. Efforts and attention 
]n these areas have resulted in the most effective migrant program ever to be 
conducted in North Carolina. 
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CHAPTER II 
FINDINGS 



CHILDREN SERVED 



ted in 
tate mi- 



J ^-SO-SJ. school education projects were opera 

'/^ loca^l educational agencies. 'These projects enrolled 2,452 intersoan; 
grants, 1,975 intrastate migrants, and 11,255 formerly migratory students 

Thirty-four local education agencies operated migrant education projects dur- 
ing the summer of 1981. Enrollment in these programs included +^534 inter- 
state migrants, 439 intrastate migrants and 2,881 formerly migratory students 

Of the^20, 536 children served under this program during the' 1981 fiscal year 
3,986 were interstate migrants, 2,814 were intrastate migrants and 14,136 
were formerly migratory. Enrollment' figures indicate that a larger-percen- 
tage of interstate migrants were served during the summer, and enrollment of 
intrastate migrants was^ higher during the regular school term. Secondary 
school enrollments were higher during the regular school term. This is pro- 
bably because the secondary school youths are involved in farming operations 
during the summer and choose not to enroll in a school program. ' 

Information extracted' from the state testing program indicates that during 
the regular school tenrj., approximately. 53.1% of the -migrant children were ' 
black, 38'. 2% Were white", 6.6% were American Indians and 2.1% were Hispanic 
(See Figure IV). None of these children were enrolled in non-public schools. 
Al.l the migrant education projects in North Ciirolina were operated throuq+i 
the public school system. . 

GRADE PLACEMENT _ ' ' [ ■ . 

Grade placement for secondary school students in summer migrant projects was 
no problem since the activities were essentially ungraded. Students from 
ages 14 to 20 received the same vocational>d«d cogniti.ye instruction. In, 
the regular school term programs the chil4V-en in both the elementary and 
secondary schools were placed in dasses with other children according to 
their ages and previous progress as indicated by school record or assess- 
ments conducted by the teaeher. 

Durirfg the' summer- projects the local project administrators general ly plac- 
ed the elementally school children in groups based upon age, physical maturity 
-and emotional development according to the- teacher's best judgement and avail- 
able records. Since the instruction in the summer projects was Vargely in- 
dividualized, there was considerable range in grade placement, and instruc-<> 
tiqn within each group was based upon' age, remedial needs, physical develop- 
ment and peer assoc-iations.. \ . " 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES ^ 

Projects were conducted for migrantThiWren at both the eTementary and second- 
ary schools levels. While most of the regular school term programs were direct- 
ed toward elementary school c1n" 1 drefOiiere were 3 few secondary school students 
enrolled in the programs. Ins-truction for these stVlents was directed primarily 
toward meeting their specific needs as identified in the individual needs assess- 
ment.- . ^ ^ 

>V The emphasis in the regular school term projects was in suppl4enting and 're- 
inforcing instruction in language arts and mathematics for elementary school 
. , children. Supportive services in these projects were, held^ a minimum since 
„• these needs were generally taken care of through other sources of "funding. A 
minimal amount of health and social services were provided, however, when other 
sources of funding were inadequate or unavailable: ' 

' ' ' 

During the regular school term the instructional phase of the migrant pr'ojects 
was essentially tutorial in nature. TeachtJJS and aides were employed to work 
with the migrant children on an individual basis. The classroom teacher assess- ■ 
ed the deficiencies of migrant children and prescribed, sometimes in combination 
with the migrant teacher, the instruction to be performed by the tutor. 

•As far as possible, the summer term projects were planned so that they would 
meet the primary instructional needs of the students as weU as their setond- ' 
ary supportive needs. Secondary school students were invD.lved. in prevocation- 
al and occupational instruction, while the pritrfary emphas%in the elementary 
school was in language arts, reading and mathematics. Al^rojects recogniz- 
\- erf the need for recreation and the improvement of self-image. . ' 

During the summer migrant projects the instruction varied from tutorial to \ 
large group activiti^, The summer migrant projects were donducted- at school 
. sites and the children were transported to tjie .school in school buses. Most 
of the instruction was in small groups or on an individuaVized basis. Some 
activities were suited to large group instruction. . 

* ' 
COORDINATION WITH OTHER SCHOOL PROGRAMS - , ' 

In the regular school term projects there was, considerable coordination between 
the migrant project a^t^vities and other school programs. Since migrant projects, 
are typically small, Title I directors are often responsible for the coordination 
and administration of the migrant program. Title I also supports the migrant 
program through the local inservice activities as well as health* services when ^ 
these services are provided by T.itle I. In all projects the locally funded sup- 
porting services are available to the migrant students. 

Except for migrant education projects, summer school operations are relatively 
rare in North Carolina. Three projects, Camden County/ H&ywood County, and 
^ Pasquotank County did operate Title I Programs and Wilkes County operated a com- 
munity schools program. , Basical ly, 'however, program coordination during <the 
summer was limited to the provision of facilities*, equipment, and materials,- 
and the involvement of the school principals and other per.sonnel who are employ- 
ed for 12 months. 
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SUPPORTING SERVICES' 

During the regular school term, supporting services were severe^ 1 imited be- 
cause of the emphasis on ilstruction to supplement existing programs and the 
conscious effort not to sj|iplant any available services with migrant funds. 

Sumner migrant projects were generally the'only activities in operation in 
the LEA s, making it necessary for the migrant project to place more value on 
the supporting services required in order to make the project successful. In 
most cases the summer migrant projects provided transportation, food services 
and recreation. A few of the projects also provided some clothing. In some 
cases the clothing was donated by social service organizations and in other 
cases It was purchased with project funds. 

One of the state' services which supported the successful operation of the mi- 
• grant program was fhe record transfer system. Each LEA participated in the 
systeiwby sending student data to the teletype terminal operators for trans- 
tnissidn. to the Migrant Student Data Center in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The Northeast Regional Education Center served as a support base for the mi- 
grant education projects. In addition to serving as the teletype terminal 
location for the, Migrant Student Record Transfer System, it also served as a . 
repository for professional education films which were available on a free 
loan basis to LEAs for use in their migrant education staff development efforts. 

The purchase of equipment under the migrant project was held tq a ininimum. 
Only that equipment which could be shown to be essehtial to the success of the 
instructional program was approved for purchase. Each LEA was required to main- 
tain an invenfbry of equipment purchased under previous migrant projects. Title 
to all equipment was with the state migrant office, and itj^ttas understood that 
Items of equipment would be transferred from one LEA to another when they were ' 
no longer used for the purpose for which they were intended. in the LEA which 
purchased them. 

COORDINATION WITH PROGRAMS OF OTHER AGENCIES 

Throughout the migrant education projects in North Carolina there was a high de- 
gree of coordination and cooperation with other agencies. This was strongly en- 
couraged 'through the regular meetings of the State Advisory Committee on Service 
to Migrants. During 1981 the state migrant office was represented on this state- 
wide interagency coordinating committee. Other agencies represented on this com- 
mittee and a brief description of the services they provided to migrant families 
are as follows: ' : 

Farmers Home Administration - Provides supervised credit 
' to improve farm dwellings and promote economic develop- 
/ ment of the rural, population. 

U. S. Department of- Labor, Wage and Hour Division - Adminis- 
ters federal wage and hour law and provides for enforce^ 
ment of the Farm Labor Contractpr Registration Act. 

if".. ■ " 
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C. Employment Security Commission, RuraV Employment and 
Training Service - Provides job development, job place- 
ment £^nd improvement of employabil ity skills. 

C. Agricultural Extension Service - Provides educational 
programs in agricultural production, marketing, family 
' living and community resource development. 

C. Human Relations Council - Serves as an advocatl^f mi- 
grant f ami 1 ies in promoting progress toward aJife of • 
equal opportunity, justice and dignity. 

C. Departmerft of Community Colleges - Provides basic adult 
education and occupational skill trailing for migrants 
and crew leaders and Englisb.a^ a second language to 
those viho have little or^ no Englisfi-speaking ability. 

C. Department of Human Resource's*, Migrant Health Service - 
Provides out-patient and in-hospital care to migrant 
farmworkers and their f ami Ties. 

C. Department of Human Resources, Sanitary Engineering 
Division - Acts as the enforcement agency for the act 
regulating the sanitation of farm labor camps. 

C. Department of Human Resources - Division of Mental 
Health - Provides in-patient, out-patient, educational 
and consultant services in mental health. 

C. Department of Human Resources, Division of >Social Ser- 
vices - Provides assistance in meeting the basic finan-. 
cial and social needs of eligible clients.. 

C. Department of Human Resources, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilijtation - Provides assistance to (ihysically or 
men^lly handicapped in returning to. gainful employment. 

C. Department of Justice-, Office of Attorney General - 
' Renders legal assistance in the drafting of legislation i 
relating to migrant workers. 

C. Department of Labor - Administers the Occupational 
Setfety and Health Act of North Carolina and coordinates . 
a wide range of programs of inspections, education and 
consultant services. 

C. Department of Natural and Economic Resources and Com- 
munity Development - Assists in formulating statewide^ 
employment and training policies and administers pro- 
grams under the CETA legislation. 
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N. C, Department of Agriculture - Food Distribution Division - 
Makes' food service programs available to eligible groups 
and individuals, 

N- C. Economic Opportunities Office and Community Action Agen- 
cies - Provides information and technical services to 
community action agencies which renders service to in- 
dividuals in the ar.eas of self-help housing, day care, 
counseling, consumer education, job development, job 
placement and follow-up. 

Church W9men United la North Carolina - Contributes health kits, 
sheets, blankets apd .clothing to migrants and employs sem- 
inarians to provid.e chaplaincy services for them. 

Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers Association - Provides, for ^ 
vocational training, work experience, manpower service 
and a wide range of supp<yrt services to migrants and 
' seasonal farm workers, ^ ^ 

N. C. State AFL-CIO - Works through its local .corranuni ty ser- 
vice committees to provide counseling, information,' 
legislative program support and assistance in assuring 
that migrants are accorded their legal and civil rights. 

In addition to* the memBer organizations of the State Advjsory Committee on Ser- 
vices to Migrants, its meetings are regularly attended by representatives from 
the governor's office and personnel from local migrant councils and local com- 
*nlunity action agencies, « ^ ' 

STAFF UTILIZATION 

The regular school term migrant education projects in 72 LEAs employed a full 
time equivalent of 378,72 staff members. The pattern of staffing is indicated 
by Table VI, The summer projects for mi'grant children involved a total of 
5OT,92 full-time equivalent staff positions,^ -The numbers and responsibilities 
of the program staffs of the summer migrant , projects are indicated on Table VII. 
Figures^ on these tables represent both full-time and' part-time positions and 
are reduced to full-time equivalent staff popition^. Nan-professional support- 
ing personnel such as bus drivers, jainitors and lunchrodm workers have been in- 
cluded in these tables, ' - . 

Table VIII provides information Qn the instructional staff-pupil ratio for the 
34 summer projects. Teacher-pupil ratios are not repor^ted for regular school 
term projects a? they could be very misleading without a consideration of sched- 
ules and pupils contact times. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT * ' ^ ' 

Coimiuilily involvement in the regular school term migrant projects showed a 
ftiarked Increase over past years. This is attributed to several factors. 




including the activities of the State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee 
and the impact that this committee^ad on the local projects. * 

Another factor which has resulted in effective community involvement .is 
the a-ssignment of the responsibility for making home visits to a member 
Of the migrant project staff. Where the local project charged one or more 
persons with this responsibility, home-school coordination, recruitment and 
general corimunity interest in the project has been improved. 

Nurses, home-school coordinators, liaison aides, social workers, supervising 
principals,- instructional personnel and individuals from other agencies serv- 
ing migrants played an important part in soliciting involvement from the com- 
munity agencies as well as cooperation from ttie parents of the migrant chiU 
dren. 

During the -summer projects in 1981, several of the local projects took ad- 
vantage of -the availability of personnel from community agencies. They used 
these personnel to assist in carrying out the'instructional and supporting 
phases of the prograirfs. These aides worked under the supervision of the LEA 
project director, performing their duties as full-fledged staff members. 
This was an outstanding example of interagency coordination and coopera- 
tion. 

ft 

Also, during the 1980-81 program year the migrant education section cooperat- 
ed with the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association by providing for the 
record keeping requirements of their day care centers through the already es- 
tablished M4grant Student Record Transfer System. 

Local advisory committees have been established in -each area served by ^ mi- 
grant education project. The State Advisory Committee assisted the local 
councils in thei»&work through annual regional or statewide meetings. More 
than 150 parents and representatives of the local projects were in attendance 
at the State Migrant Parent Advisory Council in October, 1980. Information 
was shared and plans <leveloped that enabled each agency to use its resources 
to the maximum benefit of the greatest number of migrants. 

Field trips. served as one medium for. encouraging parent and community involve- 
ment in pr.oject activities. The use of volunteers from the community on field 
trips had some tendency to carry over into other aspects of the program. 

4 

Some of the ^summer migrant projects had excellent community involvement as in- 
diCatecf by the number of adult volunteers other than migrant parents who donat- 
ed their services to making the local project. a success. 'These volunt;per-s 
served as instructors, instructional aides, lunchroom workers or as resource 
individuals .to enrich the experiences of the migrant children."*^ 

INTERSTATE PLANNING ' , " 

One of the ^activities which indicates the interstate coordination of the North 
Carolina Migrant Education Program witi] similar projects ^and programs in other 
states was the Eastern Regional Migrant Education Conference held in Cherry Hill, 
New Jersey.., The State Director of Migrant Education served on the program 
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planning comrmttee for this conference which brought together mi grant ' proqram ' 
personnel from 21 states, and two members of the state migrant staff served 

nprfnnnlff^'rr^T ^"-^'"^ conference. In addition to this involvement, 
personnel from local projects presented workshop sessions during the .conference 

Ifj!^}^ operating a migrant education project complied with all regi/lati'ons 
and procedures of the National Migrant Student Record Transfer System.. 

National conferences for State Directors and other program personnel were con- 
ducted during the year^and were of some value in publicizi.ng program informa- 
tion and administrative requirements. The State Director, participated in these 
cont-erences and disseminated relevant information from them within the state. 

interstate planning and cooperation is also demonstrated by the- fact that the 
M ■ . '^^'"^^ Carolina migrant education program served as President 
ot the National Association of State Directors of Migrant Education.' 

PROGRAM STRAJEtflES AND ATTAINMENT OF STATE OBJECTIVES 

An attempt has been made to state the goals and objectives of the state migrant 
education program in specific and measurable terms. Each stated objective was 
attained to a greater or lesser extent. F^rogress toward meeting these objec- 
tives IS evick^nt by the reports of monitoring visits to the LEAs by the state 
migrant consultants. These regullir monitoring visits by the state consultants 
arong with the activities sponsored and conducted by the state migrant educa- 
tion office IS the basis for the judgement that^each state objective was met 
as indicated below. ' ° 

There were many strategies included in carrying out the function? required to 
meet tire state objectives. These strategies were developed into a calendar 
ot activities and projected over the fiscal year. . 

•The review of the 1979 State evaluation report by the Uj S. .Dettrtment contain- 
ed a suggestion that the strategies used to achieve the objectives of the state 
program might be placecf in closer proximity to the objectives. As a result of 
this suggestion the state evaluator revised the reporting" format so that the 
statement of the objective is followed by (1) the strategies used to achieve 
the objective and (2) a statement relating to the degree of attainment of the 
objective along with a brief statement upon which the attainment of the objec- 
tive was based. This revised format was used in the 1980 State Evaluation re- 
port and' is continued in this report for 1981. 

The state program objectives, strategies planned to meet the objectives and 
the-progress made in attaining the goals set forth in the objectives are as • 
follows: ^ 

Obje-cUve. 1: Vuaaj^q the. 19 SO- SI p/iog/um ye^m the. SEA (joUl a^&Ut in. the. 

Adentiiication aM enAoUmznt mig/mnt chUxhen and youtki 
'in the mig/Lont exLudation p/wject6 cu IncUcxUe-d by a ietond 
oi student emoWnent and the zAtablUkment oi out laoukt 10 
new pn.ojecXi>. 
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strategy: Assisting in the identification of migrant children - Each of the 
state consultants assisted in the identification and recruitment of migrant 
children throughout the year. One staff member devoted a- major portion of 
his time to this function. 

Adhievement of the" objective: This objective was fully attained as indicated 
by the identification and enrollment of 20,536 children in the migrant educa- 
tion projects during 1980-81. Of this number, 1,621 were enrolled in one of ■ 
the 11 new migrant education projects which 'were established during the pro- 
gram year. , a 

ObjQ.cJx\}Z 2: VivUnQ the. 19 80- SI fMjg/um yeoA'thz SEA mU cuil^t In thz 
dzyzZopment oi pKogmm Imtxiuitijon In thz acadejnlc dU- 

* cUptinu according to the. a6ieMeA needi .ol the. migfiant akU- 
dhzn 04 Indicated by a. H.e.c.ofid technlcaJL oMl&tance pnovlded 
to the LEA4. ^ 

Strategy: Providing technical assistance to the LEAs - This responsibility 
was carried out by the state program director and four state consultants. 
Technical assistance was provided throughout the year as required. 

Achievement of the objective: This objective was fully met as indicated by 
the fact that the state migi^ant consultants worked with LEA personnel in the 
development of 72 projects during the regular school term and 34 projects dur- 
ing the summer which offered instruction in the basic disciplines. 

4 

Objective. 3: VuAUng the 1980-81 pKogKm yojvi the SEA voUZ .pnjomote, acXlvUie^ 
deM.gned to advance the mlgnmt dvUd'6 '.iocMit gnxMth and gnoap 
lyiteAactlon ifUlti a& Indicated bi( the tncMi6lon the^e ac- 

* . tivltle^ In at leoit S0% the. local pfiojecti>. ^ 

Strategy: Reviewing project applications - The review process for regular 
school term and sunrier project applications was accomplished in April, and 
May. Appropriate program components were 'suggested if they werenot Mnclud-" 
ed in the project application during the planning stages. . " 

Achievement of the objective:' This objective was fully met as indicated by 
the inclusion of activities in 64 of the local projects which were designed 
to advance the migrant child's social growth and group interaction skills. 



Objective 4: Vivung the 1980-81 p^ogmn yem the SEA mZl provide a pfw- 
gAom 0(5 iuppo/iting ioAvice^ In the aA.exu> o^. medical, denial, 
nutritional and 'hocJjal hWvlcejt> ^on mlg/uint children oa ^- 
dlcated. by the Inclusion oi the&e activities In at least 50% 
0(J the local proj^ct6. 

Strategy: Assisting in the planning of the regular school term projects and 
the summer, term projects - This strategy was carried out by the state" program 
consultants during April and May. . • 
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Achievement of the objective: Twenty-eightNOf the 72 reaular <;rhnni fov^m ' 
' ?^^de5t.'uH'"^"'^■^^•^°' thirty.fo^r st Jr term m g t oj ct'fTn- 

ObyecXcue 5.: VuJving thz 1980-81 pfiognam yean, thz SEA uiOZ pnovUt t^dhuxial 
Uut fi^o moffiUoHAjfiQ vl&Ui to (Lack local migMnt pnajzct. 

the'S'- 1acj'°rp^^^ " ''''''3' ''''^"^ throughout 

• timef bv"*;, Each regular school term project was visited at least three (3) 
least once ""^"^^ant and each summer term project was monitored at 

SfSirrVh^^''^ objective: Because of the travel restrictions which were 
ffiv lp J'^-.P'-^"''"-'??'"^^'"^'' objective was only partially met 
Only oiie monitoring visit was made to each of the 34 local Lmmer proiects 

■ ec?s°^r?Jp^i-n°° '''''I "^^^ ^'n the focaTm-g'ra f p ojl 

ects by the migrant consultants. On each of the monitoring visits bv a state 

eS ni v'Jnr°''^' records aKreports were checked; cerS? cation'o ' 
eligibility forms were reviewed; aflfention was given to the coordination of 
the migrant project with other .school programs; parent adyisorrcoSittee in- 
■ eo 'oT;;ipnfnn"°w' ^^commendations for improCiSg the opera??on T he pr - 
?echn?ca?T.?<:; ^""^^loning' according to tfce project proposal were made; and 
technical assistance was .given in the operation of the project. 

Obrje-ctive 6: Vujvuiq thz 19^0-81 pHjOQim yewi the. SEA u)ia pnavUz ion. the 
zxtejfU>^n oi total hoAyjlcu to mLgnant6 thn.ough tntaJmazncu 
fP^^d^Jf^n and coopeAaUon a* indicated by a necond'o^ poA- 
tau^atxon ^ at l^a&t tm coqpeAatlve pna^ecti mxk otkeA ' 
OQencAJLi) and ongantzatlon&. 

'Strategy: Cooperating with other agencies - This strategy was carried out 
throughout the program year. > ■^^MJ"*'' .t-dmea oyt 

Attainment of the- objective: This objective was fully met. Throughout the * 

year the program director served as vice-chairman of the N. C. Advisbry Com- 

ni if Migrants. This committee is composed of representatives 

' oVal l-'l^ '"^-l^^^^ °^ government and private no !prof t 

organizations which provide services to migrants. ■ ' nrunt 

'fl!nnrn'ni°?h°^ h'^'^M-^ ^^i:"^^'?"^^ ^1^0 represented on the .North Carolina 
in I£I H (•^''"'^'''f ^'9rant Projec^.and cooperates with^that organization 
_ in the delivery of services to migrant families. • y<?niidtion 

A description of other interagency activities is inclu^led in this evaluation 
report under COORDINATION WITH PROGRAMS OF OTHER AGENCIES 

. o'bjfLctlvz 7: Vuntng tife 7980-^1 pnognam yean, ttie SEA u}UZ pnovlde supple- > 

mznm.y mgnam^ o^ ljutnuction to mpnove the occupational 
&iuXU 0|{ rM:gnant youths- oi Indicated by thz' incZuublon oi 

O • ■ •• 19 • 
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••I . th&^& compone.nt6.in at iexut 251 tke. local mig/uint educa- 
• ' tLortpfLOj&cjti. 

Strategy:' Assisting tn planning the regular school term projects and the sum^ 
mer term projects - This strategy was carried out during April and May of 1981. 

< « 

Attainment of the objective: Analysis of the project information available in 
the state migrant office indicates that this objective was only partially met. 
Twenty five percent of the local 'migrant projects did not have an occupational 
component in them. During the summer program the percentage of LEAs offering 
this kind of instruction approached 25% when eight of the 34 units of twenty 
three and one half percent (23.5%) included occupations among their .offerings .' 
Since the instructional program during the regular school term is supplementary 
to the on-going program in the school, there was not a significant number of 
students who wer? identified as having unmet needs in the area of occupation- 
al Instruction. 

Ohj&cXive. S: VivUng tke. 1980-81 p^txiQHxm yojOA. the SEA mU promote, active. 

Involvement 0(5 pajient adv-uo^ comciU In the local nU.gmnt ' 
education p^ojecti cu, indicated by a fvecond oi at lea^t tjoo 
, meeting6 o^ tke State. fUgAont Vofvent kLvi^oKg CoimciZ. 

Strategy: Planning workshops for migrant parents - This strategy was carried 
out in October, 1980 and April, 1981. 

Attainment. of the object-ivei:« This objective was fully met. Two meetings of 
the State Migrant Parent Advisory Council were held during the,' program year. 
At these meetings the parents were involved in learning activities which woul^l 
enabje them to become actively involved in their local projects. One.grpup of 
parents demonstrated how to make puppets, write scripts and become actively in- 
volved in the learning activities with their children through the" use of 'puppet 
Other topics at these workshops included group activities cm how.^hildren learn 

Objective 9: VuAing the. T 9 80- 81 pnogfum yeoA tke SEA mM coopeAate in 
the inteAitate exchange 0(J student H.zcond& thAough the IKi- 
gnant Student Second T/um^eA System indixiated by u^c- 
ohd ,oi at leait 90% accuAacy in tAani>mvUaJU by the MSRTS ' 
toAminaJi opeAotoU. 

Strategy: Supervising MSRTS transactions" in North Carolina - This responsi- 
bility was carried out throughout the year. Jhe MSRTS operations were under 
the supervision of one of the state consultants and were carried out by four 
teletype terminal operators. All state consultants monitored this aspect of 
the program at the LEA" level . 

Attainment of the objective; This objective was fully met. Records from the 
Migrant Student Data Center in Little Rock indicate that more than -43,311 trans- 
mittals were processed through thefsystem during the program year.- There vyere 
3>905 errors detected in these transmittals. This is an accuracy of 90.98%, 
which exceeds the' expected performance in this area. 



Objective. 10: > VuAa^q the. 19 80- SI p^ogrnn yojvi the.'SEA'colU pHjovide. oppo/i- 
tunHLe^ ion. impfiovln^ 6ta.U compj2t&n(Ut& in 'tKz uie o\ 

..^ Innovatlvz and ziizcthxL' tzachlnQ Xjzc.hnlqae.& ihAough pn.z- 

' ^eAvlce. and inSeAvlcz odwuciZLon a& Indicatzd by a nzcjond oi 

at Im&t 5 \fion.\u>kopi> aonductzd by SEA pzA&onneZ. 

Strategy: Planning and conducting preservice and ihservice workshops - Five 
major workshops were, planned and conducted during thej^ear. 

Attainment of the objective: This objective was partially met. Because of 
travel restrictions and other restraints placed upon the migrant program 
staffr it was possible to conduct only. three staff development workshops in 
the area of teaching techniques. 

Planning mathematics and language arts- workshops was a major activi'ty which 
was carried out by the state migrant staff and representatives from LEAs dur-^ 
ing September and October. The two resuUing reading workshops were conduct- 
ed in November... Outstanding educators from L'EA's in North Carolina and con- 
sultants from other states were" used as program presenters in these workshops. 

Planning summer staff development activities "began in March. Division direc- 
tors in the Department of Public Instruction participated in this planning 
along with members of the state migrant staff and representatives- from the 
LEAs. The resulting workshop in June, 1981 was the. hig'hl ight of -the staff 
development program sponsored by the state migrant education program. 

Objective: 11: VuAj.ng the. 1980-81 pfiognam yexxA the SEA wiU promote. InteA- 
6taXe. aoopenatijon and pn.ognm' continuity {^on. migrant ckil- 
dnjin ai> indicated by paAtUU.pation -in at loMt 3 'national 
on. negijonaZ pnjognxm activities. 
» 

Strategy: Participating in regional and national program activities'- These 
activities were planned during the time that the State Plan was being develop- 
ed . 

» » 

7 

Attainment of the objective: This objective was fully met. State migrant ed- 
ucation personnel were represented at the National Migrant Education Conference 
at Chicago, Illinois, the East Coast Regional Workshop* in Cherry Hill, New 
Jersey and at the State Directors meeting in Silver Springs, Maryland. The 
State Director served as a member fef the program committee for the National 
Migrant. Education Conference at Phoenix and 1s President of the State-Oirec- 
tors of Migrant Education. • . 

. . • ^ 
Objective 12: • Vuning the 1980-81 pnognam yean, the SEA mlZ pnovide oppon.- 
timitieM (^on. 6apponting peA6onneZ to impnjove thein. competen- 
ci(U> tMaugh appn.opnMite tnaining oi indicated by a n.econ.d 
o{, at lea&t 3 6taf,f, deveJDjpmekt aotivitiu. 

^ategy: Conducting staff^evelopment activities for supporting personnel - 
Tffis strategy was carried out in 4 major workshops and on an individual basis- 
,with project personnel as the need aros^. 
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Attainment of the objective: This objective waa fully met; At .tHe same time 
that tfxe two reading and matlierriatics workshops were conducted for instruction- 
al per-sonnel, suppoVting personnel working in the area of recruitment, and 
student records were given instruction on these supporting areas. Sessions 
"were also planned for program administrators, recruiters, record clerks, social 
workers and nurses it the summer workshop conducted in June. 

In addition to the group activities for recruiters and record clerks which were, 
provided at the workshops, individual instruction and training was given to 
the local project personnel as the need arOse. A special workshop for recruiters 
and record clerks was also conducted for pers'onnel involved in these areas. Re- 
cruiters and record clerks in new projects participated in special training pro- 
grams as the project was initiated., " , ' 

ObjzcUvz 13: Vu/Ung thz pioQnm.yzcvi 'tkz SEA mil zvluatz thz 

acadmic pxogxu6 of^ thz mig^tant ckUxl/izyt, and thu eiJiJecttve- 
ne44 0|J thz loaat mignxiYvt piojzatA on thz 604^ oi objzctlvz 
data QZYiQAcutoxL' at thz.locat p^ojzct: tzvoJi 04 lydLLcAtoxL by 
6umaAA.u 0(5 tt^t dat(i wkiah mJtZ bz attackoxL to thz Statu 
Aymual Evaluation RzpoKt. 

Strategy: Reviewing local project evaluation reports^ - This was done by the 
state evaluator during July,. August and September, 198.1. 

Attainment of the objective: This objective was fully met. The local project 
evaluation reports submitted to-^the state migrant office were reviewed by the 
state program evaluator 'and the'state consultant who worked with the projects. 
A judgement was made regarding the degree .to which each project objective was 
attained. 

The results reported in this annual program evaluation which will be transmitt- 
ed to the U. S. Edtica^tion Department are based upon all information and docu- - 
mentation available* to the state migrant program evaluator, including a sumr 
mary of scores derived from the statewide testing. 

ObjzcXivz 14: Vu/Ung tht 1980-81 pmgnm yexjut thz SEA uxWL piomtz ilbcAt 
mnagmojnt piodoxLvJidM aommensuAotz uuMi iQ^i^liitivz ^zquAAz- 
mzyit6 and p^gnxun gtUdoZin^ a& tyidicatdi^ by InioHmation dz- 
nlvQxL iKom thz 6tatz con^iiUant^^ monitjoHlng KzpohX^. 

Strategy: Monitoring the fiscal operations of the lo^al projects - This 
function was carried on throughout>the year. 

Attainment of the objectives: This objective was fully met. The state mi- 
grant consultants assisted the local school officials. in the development of 
the local project applications and in the development of a budget %o support 
the project activities. During the regular school term the consultants mon- 
itored the operation. of each locfal project three times during the regular 
school year" and once during' the summer to assure l!hat the project was being 
candied out accordirjg to the approved project application and all other pro- 
gram, and f^iscal requirements. Fiscal 'operations were monitored on the occa- 
sion of each monitor'ing visit and a written report of the monitoring visit 

9 



was sent to the LEA officials. 

ObjtcjUve. 15: VuAA,ng thz inO-il pioQHm ym/i tht SEA mU pfiovUe. ^oh. 

appn.op/Uate. ctiiimincuUon ol pnogmn in{,oAma;Uon a6 In- 
dicated by the. .pubtiaation. and dUtfUbution oi at lexi&t 
2 nemlzttoM , 

Strategy: .Gathering pyid organizing newsworthy events and project reports. 
This activity was carried on throughout the year. 

Attainment of the objective: This objective was fully met. During the pro- 
gram year the state migrant staff collected and reported some of the news- 
worthy happenings in the state. Migrant Matters, a periodical newsletter, 
was published twice during the year.' One edition provided highlights' of the 
outstanding features of the local' projects 'and one dealt with the growth and 
expansion of the state migrant education program. 

Other dissemination efforts included the distribution of a s"lide-tape program 
developed cooperatively with the National Education Association'and the 
North Carolina Association of Educators and a/brochure entitled J'riorities and 
Objectives for Migrant Education. / 

At the local level the program was given considerable coverage by newspapers. 
Also, several radioand television stations made announcements about the pro- 
gram and* produced documentary programs for feature broadcasts. 

LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The migrant education projects were' supplementary in nature and were directed 
specifically toward those needs of the migrant students which were not being 
met adequately in the regular school program.. Ninety-five (95) of the 106 
regular school term and summer projects included an objective relating to tm- 
provement in language arts; ninety-two (92) included mathematics in their, 
projects; sixty-four (64) included an objective relating to student's social • 
adjustment and fifty-four (54) included a health service objective. Among 
the other objectives during the regular school year were those relating to 
parent involvement, staff development, natural science and social studies. 

There continues to be improvement in the statement of objectives in the proj- 
ect proposals. This can be attributed' to insistence by the state consultants 
that the LEAs include- measurable objectives relating to all phases of project 
. operations in the project prpposals. The evaluatfon of each project was based 
upon the set of objectives in the project application. All of the local proj- 
ect objectives were supportive of the state program objectives. In addition 
to specific performance objectives in each instructional area, the projects 
included objectives rel-ating to staff development, dissemination of information, 
clerical responsibilities, project evaluation, fisdal reporting, parent advi- 
sory council activities, health services, recruitment, social growth, and com- 
munity involvement. 

Objectives for both the regular .school term and the summer, term were the pri- . 
mary basis fdr evaluating the .success of each LEA" project. A judgement was 

r * » 
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made on each objective in each project as to the degree of attainment. Every 
available source of information bearing upon the objective was used in making 
this judgement. The most heavily relied upon document was the local evalua- 
tion report prepared by the local project director and his staff.'- Other 
sources of information used in this .evaluation effort were reports of state 
consultant monitoring visits, reports.^from news media, and reports from state 
program consultants who worked in the lEAs during the operation of the projects, 

Summaries of the degree to which each objective in each tEA project was attain- 
^ ed are contained in the appendix of this report. 



DISSEMINATION 

Dissemination of program information at' the local level included news releases 
to local newspapers, coverage by local radio and television stations, reports 
to local boards of education and other local groups, pictures, slides and tape 
recordings which were presented to se^cted audiences, and the distribution of 
newsletters. 



At the state 1 eve K there "was a dissemination of information through the pub- 
lication of Migrant Matters .^This newsletter was directed to local migrant 
project directors, school superintendents, advisory committee members, per- 
sonnel in the State Education Agency, and the U. S. Department of Education. 
Additional news releases from the Division of Pub^lic Information were sent to 
newspapers, radio, and television stations, wire services and other news media. 

Other methods of disseminating program information were the reports given at 
the periodic meetings of the State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants 
and t+irough the State Migrant Parent Advisory Council. 



One disseminati/n effort is worthy of 
migrant office continued its cooperati 
of Educators in a project funded by th 
dissemination of a slide-tape program 
This slide-tape program has been dupli 
local project directors who have found 
ucation among a variety of audiences, 
of the professional education associat 
those who were serving the migrant chi 



special note. During the year the state 
on with the North Carolina Association 
e National .Education Association in the 
describing the migrant education program", 
cated in large numbers and shared with 
it effective in promoting migrant ed- 
it was shown at local and area meetings 
ions and recognition was accorded to 
Idren in the local schools. 



ANNUAL STATEWIDE TESTING PROGRAM 

\x\ April, 198T a battery of , achievement tests was administered" to students in 
first, second, third, sixth, and ninth grades throughout North Carolina, 
^s criptive ^ Reading Inventory and a Diagnostic Mathematics Inventory was 
admiTti jjtei U'iTin grades one and two. The California Achievement Tests were 
used in grades three, six and nine. 
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This repQrt includes a summary of student performance for the entire student 
population in the state, as well as for the total student population enrolled 
\|n the migrant education program. 
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Student performance is reported in grade equivalent scx)res and percentile 
ranks because the^e indices traditionally have been used throughout the 
.nation, includihg North Carolina, and are more familiar than other derived 
scores . 

It should be pointed out that the test publisher did not report grade equiva- 
lent scores in spelling at grade nine. The publishers believe that the grade 
equivalent score is not an appropriate score for spelling at this level be- 
cause average performance in spelling beyond the sixth-grade level typically 
increases very little, or may even decline. 

The grade equivalent scores and percentile ranks for the norm-referenced tests 
at the third, sixth, and ninth grades were calculated from representative sam- 
ples of students in the nation. The interpretive scores for the. criterion- 
referenced tests at grade one and two are estimated scores that were derived 
by the publisher by correlating scores from the criterion-referenced tests 
with- scores from norm-referenced tests given at the same grade. level s-r- 

In light of the fact that the normed scores for the criterion-referenced tests 
at the first and second grades are estimated and the scores are higher than 
anticipated, CTB/McGraw-Hill was requested to provide appropriate comments re- 
lative to the establishment of estimated scores and the performance of North 
Carolina students on the reading and mathematics tests. CTB/McGraw-Hill's 
comments on these points are as follows: 
<t 

* The average estimated CAT C & 0 normed scores derived from the 

?fiucAlpti\)z R&adlng JnvzrUo^ (PRI) for Total Reading and from 
the Vmgno6tLc- h{(UhQmvUjci6 Uv&nto^y (DMI) for Total Mathematics 
at Grades 1 and 2 seem higher than would be expected in light of 
the actual CAT-C scores obtained at Grades 3, 6, and 9, and in 
relation to past experience -in North Carolina. CTB/McGraw-Hil 1 
has rechecked and verified the accuracy of its estimating and - • 
processing procedures and has established beyond reasonable 
doubt that the test results reported aYe valid measures lOf the 
levels of achievement"of students in the schools of Alorth Carolina. 

The publisher has analyzed the changes in statewide performance 
between Grades 2 and 3— in which Reading goes from well-above 
average (3.3) at Grade 2 to slightly above average (3.2) at Grade 
3, and in which Mathematics goes from well above average (3,4) 
at Grade 2 to slightly above average (3.9) at Grade 3. It is the 
publisher's conclusion that this apparent anomaly in the-tes-t^re- * 
suits cou.ld be due to several reasons, including the following: 

1. The students in Grade 2 have,- as a group, a relatively stronger 
instructional background in both Reading and Mathematics than 
students in Grade 3. . ~ 

2. The skills measured at Grades 1 -and' 2 lend themselves more 
readily to improvement through direct instructional inter- 
vention, including drill -type activities. 
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3. The skills 'measured at Grade 3 and above are more complex 

and less amenable to improvement through instructional change. 
Md'thematics concepts and applications, in .particular, require 
. a certain level of reading skill if the student is to under- 
stand the problem and be able to respond to it correctly. 

CTB/McGraw-Hill is continuing further study into this difference in performance. 
(They add, however, that) it is clear T;hat students in North Carolina are per- 
forming above the national norm in Reading at Grade 2 and in Mathematics at 
both^iSrades 1 and 2. This is an accomplishment of which North Carolina educa-- 
tors should be proud. They should attempt to maintain and extend. the progams 
which have brought about these excellent results. 

In contrast to the above average achievement in reading and mathematics for the 
state as a whole at grades one and two, it should be pointed out that the read- 
ing achievement for the Migrant children in greuies 1, 2 and 3 who were included 
In the testing program was from slightly below well below ^116), (2.6) anS 
(3.2) the national norm. In mathematics th? scores for these same childrefi are 
.well above the national norm in grades one and two (2.1), and (3.3) and slightly 
below (3»6) the national norm in grade 3. In grades 6 and 9 the^ migrant program 
scores are well below the national norms in both, reading and mathematics. 

Further analysis of the scores reveals that the migrant children are below the 
s*ate averages at all levels on all tests. While the deviation from the state 
'averages' is very small in grade one, there is a marked difference noted in 
grades two, three^ sfx and nine. 

When the migrant program scores are plotted on a graph against the national norm 
the achievement lag of the m^*grant students is revealed, 'fuoh a graph demon*^- 
strates very^ dramatically that as the migrant students progress in school they 
continue to fall farther and furthgj^ behind in expected academic progress. 

Qne>right note revea^led by the reading and mathematics scores fr^ the state- ^ 
wide testing Vograni over the ?ast 4 years is that the lag between achievement' 
levels of the migrant children and the national norm is decreasing. This is 
shown very graphically on TaWes VII and VIII. ^ 

OTHER FINDINGS 

The 1980 annual evaluation report contained several recommendations. These 
recommendations C9uld be divided into two groups— one dealing with SEA pro- 
gram management and the other with LEA operations. They served as guides for 
the improvement of thexoperation of programs and projects. The recommendations 
made by the stale evalua^or in that report wpre followed in varying degrees as 
indicated below-: ' * 

I. Thz division 0^ HiQHant Edtjuiatljon^^hauixL nzquAM, tht LEKl to aonduct 
nt2xU a64W4meJtt6 acxio^uUng to tJtid pHjovlslons (Ubntalned A tht HLgnant 
Edaaatton Admli^ut^tatlve, GuXde,. [ 

The evaluator notes that all of the LEAs having projects during the regular 
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school term had an objective in their project application relating to needs 
assessments. There were two projects during the summer, Chowan and Scotland, 
which did not contain an objective relating to needs assessments. These were 
the same two LEAs that did not include an objective in their project for the 
summer of 1980 relating to heeds assessment. While there was an improvement 
over past regular school term projects, this evaluator sees room for further 
improvement in this area of program planning and development for summer proj- 
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2. Thz-Vlvuion Hi^nant Education should coyvUnuz to 6zzk Impfiovmznt 
^ thz contimutif 0(J tkz edaCjCuUoyuxl pn.og/Lcm mlQKant ckUdAzn. 

The first .priority of the state migrant education program is to achieve a 
high degree of program continuity. Activities which can be cited to. indicate 
an effort in this direction are the participation in the Migrant Student Rec- 
ora ■ Transfer System, the participation of the state and local projects at 
the east coast regional migrant education conference, the attendance of the 
state migrant prograin director at other regional and national conferences, 
and the use of out-of-state consultants in the State-sponsored workshop :ln 
North Carolina. 
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Probably the greatest. single activity to provide continuity of program for 
the. migratory children is the recording of education skills on 'the students' 
records. The state educational agency should continue to cooperate with the 
national migrant data center in this effort. It should also continue the 
training of local project personnel in the procedures necessary to carry out 
this function and refine the processes so that they can-be carried out with " 
the greatest efficiency and least probabili ty of error. 

3. Thz pivUton iKi^tmnt EducxvUon ihould contimz to p/iovtd& tzc.hyu.cal 
oiiHStancz to locxxl school peMonneZ in' condtxcting &un.vzy& and dzveZop- 

■tng nm nU^/i^nt p^ojexit6. 

Experience duHn^ the past year demonstrated that a concentrated effort to 
identify migratar^r children can bear positive results. During the period 
.covered by this r;eport 11 new projects serving more than 1 ,600 children re- 
sulted from the surveys conducted in the local school units by members- of 
,the;state migrant staff. Such efforts should be continued in those areas o1 
the state where there seems to be a likelihood that sufficient numbers o1^ 
childtJen might be located to^make it feasible to develop a project for them. 

4. Thz Vlvulon HigMnt Education &houZd n.zvi6z thz mig/Lant zducation 
, pn.0QHam {^onm. 

Th& forms which were used in conducting school surveys were revised and up- 
dated during the year in an effort to find the most effective instrument for 
the initial identification of eligible migrant children. 

There was an Intensi ve^effort made to revise the skills transmittal forms so 
that they would, be easier for. a teacher to use. This effort has met with con- 
siderable success." At this writing more work, remains to be dorie on these re- 
vised forms, byt already there is a notigeabU increase in the number of skills 
. being transmitted. , ^'-T^ 
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Pending changes in program regulations and operational procedures made it in- 
advisable to m^ke signific^int changes in other program forms. With the pub- 
lication of new regulation^ and- new interpretations relating to the program 
this recommendation shduld 'be continued. and new emphasis should be given to 
the reviewing and revising program forms. % 

5. ThtVlvi^ion oi HLgn^ant Education 6houM coophiat^ ijoaMi local mign,ant 

projects in conducting MSRTS (^oWnznt vaJUdaZion ^tudit^. 

i, " 

This recommendation was followed during the regular school term. Consultants 
from the Division of Migrant Education carried out validation studies in six 
local projects. 

These validation studies indicated a high degree of competence on the part of 
local project personnel in the application of definitions and eligibility 
criteria for identifying and enrolling migrant children in the migrant educa- 
tion program. 

Where patterns of ineffective recruitment were noted or where the filing system 
used by the local projects indicated a need for improvement, recommendations 
were made by the monitoring team to -correct or improve these procedures. 

6. Ihd Vh)iu.on ^ \KignwnX Educa^tton should ^cvl6c pn,og/um pubticatLon6 in 
ohdoA to keep thm up- to -date. ' 

This recommendation was followed. Some changes were made in the pubVications 
distributed through the state migrant office, particularly tho.se publications 
which relate to identification, recruitment and enrollment of migratory chil- 
dren and those policies and procedures relating to the operations of the trans- 
Inittal of student data to the Migif'ant Student Record Transfer System, 

There was a complete re-write, af the Record Clerk's Manual to bring it up-to- 
date in the areas of recruitment, record transfer system procedures, record* 
Keeping, filing, MSRTS codes and-policies relating to eligibility of children 
fpr enrollment in the program.' ^ 

7. Tkc division oi Uiignjont Education should continue to coopoAatc uoith othoA 
. govQAnmcntal and p/Uvatc, non'pH,o{^Xt agencies in p/ioviding cqmpn^chcn^ivc 

6QAvict6 to mtgnjont ^amitie^. 

This recommendation was followed. The cooperation with other governmental and 
private, non-profit agencies providing services to migrant families is well 
documented in this report.' This cooperation was of such a magnitude that it 
was considered to be an outstanding feature of the state migrant program. 

S. The Vivuion o{^ HigKont Education should continue to u6e eHective evalua- 
tion pn,0(^u/iiu. 

This recommendation was followed. Evaluation procedures have been developed 
which fulfill all of the requirements in the program regulations. The methods 
and procedures used in the evaluation of the program and projects in North 
Carolina ar;e described in Chapter Ill^f this' report as an exemplary ' portion 
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of the North' Carolina migrant education program. 

9. The Vivl&ion f.U.gfiant EdtuMiion should corLtLnue. 'to &uppohX'tht StatQ. 

This recorrmendation was followed. Personnel from the state migrant* program 
staff worked with the officers of the State- Mi grant Parent Advisory Council 
in a consultant capacity. Assistance was rendered in^locating appropriate 
meeting facilities and in developing effective and-meaningfiul agendas for 
the meetings. Workshop presenters were screened apd recommended; news media 
coverage was arranged; notices of meetings were sent to the local project 
directors and local PAC chairpersons; and programs for the meetings were 
printed. ' . 

10. Thz Vlvl&lon ^Qfumt Education should continue. itA montA £o Im- 
pfw\)z p/txig/um opzfuition& thAougk zta^f^ dz\)Qlopmznt. 

This recommendation' was followed.. Workshops activities are described in 
Chapter III of this report as one of the exemplary components of the -state 
program. ' , ' 

The following recommendations from the 1979 State Annual Evaluation Report 
relate to LEA program management. 

/. Tha Zoaal educational agenclej> should provide blUngual-blcultuAjol 
pfiogfiam ion. ^panlih-^peaklng cJuldAen In tholn. mlgn.a.nt pnojecX^. 

The LEAs with any non-English speaking children enrolled made efforts to pro- 
vide instruction in the children's native language. It was noted that many of 
the local projects employed Wlingual staff members . Bilingual programs and 
English. as a second language served many migrant children who were bilingual 
in English and Spanish or who d-id not speak English. 

2. Thz houu oi opeAotlon o^ local 4ummeA mlgfiant pnajecti should be duAlng 
the. poJLt oi the day i^hlch muld allow the gfieaXe^t nimbeA oi mlghxmt cMll- 
dA.e.n to n.e.ceA.\)Z the gn.eate&t benefit piom the pKognjom. 

It should be noted that'after several .years of persuasion this recommendation 
was followed by all but one of the LEAs. Summer projects were operated for 
the most part^during the morning .and early afternoon. One project operated 
during the morning hours onl^.- 

Columbus County was the only LEA to operate a project in the afternoon and 
evening. This project operated from-* 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

3. The, local educational agencies 6lwuld continue to make a conceAted 
eUont to en/LoU all ellgihle ■chlMn.en and youths^ at the &econdan.y 
school level In the KeguloK school tern mlgfiant pwjecti. 

This recommendation was apparently followed by the LEAs. A comparison of the 
age-grade reports for. the 1980 and 1981 program years indicate that' there was a 
slight -increase in enrollment of children (475) who were 15 years of age or 
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older. The percentage of children in this age range, increased from 23.1 to 



4. loQjxl pnoizdt dAjizaXon^ ' 6ho(Jild makz zvoAy /i^juonablz z^ont to ^zcfin^z 
6wppoKiA:nQ SoAvlzz^ iKom- othoA agzncyiu and on,Qanlzcutix)n^ . 

This recommendation was apparently followed. Local project evaluation reports 
indicate, that supporting services were provided by the local departments of 
pubtic healtFfahd social services, the rural manpower servifll^, local migrant 
health projects and other organizations and communi ty^ction agencies. 

5. lotaZ zdujiaXijon aQznciu should glvz cuUmtion^to thz dzvzZopmzyvt o^ 
IruUv^duxit i^HAJttzn zduccuUonaZ plam {^on, zaah Itudznt znioUzd in tho^ 
tnLg/iant zducxitijon p/iogxam. 

This recommendation was fol lowed to some extent. There wa$ more evidence of 
individual written education plans, for the students during the summer months. 
Some of the regu-lar school term projects also followed this plan of instruction 

6. Local p^ojzct ditizoXon^ 6kouZd glvz mon^. mphasls^ to thz z^tablUkzd 
pHAjo/UXcu 0^ thz 6tatz pKQQhjm. 

This recommenSaftion related to the first and second, priori ty of the state 
program (program continuity a-nd summer school projects for migratory children). 
Analysis of the local project emphases "indicate th^t little, attention was given 
to the recommendation. Even though a totgil of eleven new projects were develop 
ed,^ there was- an increase of onf^ three in the number of summer projects which 
were operated. . ^ ^ 

/• . LoQxil n,Z(^aJXzA-cZ(^k^ should bz punctual In transmitting 6tudznt in^oHma- 
tion to Ihz'tiig/umt Stade^nt Rzco/id Tnans^zn. Sy^tm tznminal opoAoton,. 

There was, a concerted effort on the part of the -state consultants to have the 
local recrui.tdr-clerks keep their record transmittals up-to-date. This was 
also emphasized at each of the vyorkshops conducted for recruiter and record 
clerks. U. was also one^of the items that was checked when the program con- 
sul tan ts-ifiade their periodic visits to the local projects. Therefore, it is • 
the judgement of this evaluator that the results obseryjied i ndicate that the 
LEAs .dia-follow this recommendation. 
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'chapter III 
PROGRAM EFFCCTIVENESS 



PROGRAM FOCUS' 



Jrn?X^ u effectiveness of the North Carolina Migrant Education 

Progr% it is necessary. to take into account the different tvoes of oroi 
ects being operated- within the state/ Regular schoJ tern projects enrS 'l 
formerly migratory children in great numbers. Regular sSoortem D^iects 
also enroll smaller numbers of intrastate migrants and the ?nterrtatrmi 
grants who are home-based in North Carolina. These regular Si tehJ oroi 
ects. are supplementary in nature, .and are designed t^ftreng en ns^r^c io - 
al programs offered through state, local and other feder3l source of fund 
eeds ofTnJpJ^r?."''-'"' f P^^^^^-"^ focusePmore direc y o the 
supportlnHer^^ces;^'''"'' ''''''' ''''' instructional and 

TESTING RESULTS 

The emphasis upon documenting achievement of project objectives with aain 

o^pTlt^sTast?? lflTf\ P^^""' r P^°J--ts suSmU^^S'sSries 
rLSr : • . post-test scores. Students who were enrolled in North 

Carolina migrant projects during the eighth school month of the requla?.tem 

annu.i'Sn'Jh"J^'"?-'^'"'' °^ ^'''^ '^''^ ''''^ °f the tes s ^seS in thT 
annual North Carolina testing program. These tests are the California Achieve- 
ment Test,.Primary Reading Inventory or Diagnostic Mathematics InLtory 

meJriJcl'L'pH^JSS d''^ 'I r-"""' ' diagnostic tool or to measure achieve 
SacGi:?ne R^dJngTest^^^ Achievement, Slosson, Oral Reading Test and Gates- 

lauivalnri^n !?^ "'^ °^ different tests and score types ranging from grade 
c3u d Jrlip ^^T^Jy li-^ited the statistical comparisons which 

could be made Migration and absences from school on the day 'tests were ad- 
m nistered made it quite difficult to obtain two sets of measures on t^e same 
students over any reasonable span of instruction. Given these difficulties 
Jroiectf S£ InSff; report gain scores representative of three or more 

test ThP^^5n?p thirty students at the Same grade level qf) the same 

relJina ^n^p(S .mnf. 'E''^'^ ^^'l """^^^^ °^ reporting in 1979 and are now 
relying solely upon test scores derived from the state-wide testing program. ' 

Comparisons of the migrant childrens' scores are made with the average achieve- 

rmV"?he lliuil'nf'll'''' '^n^' J^J'^'' ^arolin'a and again'r^he natJon^? 
iTTi'^n IJLJ h"'-?! lu^ ""'S^^nt children tested in North Carolina invl981 
1979 and 1980 9"'^' ^^^S, 
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In making this comparison it should be pointed out that the test scores .re- 
ported in 1978 were for those chitdren who were^articipating in a supp]e- 
mentary instructional program in one of the local migrant projects. Scores 
reported for migrant children in 1980 and 1981 included all migrant children 
^ tested, even though they might have been achieving at or above grade l^vel 
^ expectancy, and therefore not being gtven^ supplementary instruction in a 
local migrant. education project.* The difference in the way the scores were 
reported in 1978 might have caused some distortion of results, making it 
appear that the migrant children made greater gains' than they actually did. 

-Scores from the 1981 testing program, however, were reported on all children 
who were eligible for services in the migrant education project whether they 
were being provided with any supf)lementary services or not. The same pattern 
of gains are noted in the 1981 scores that were recorded in 1979 and 1980. 

What is significant in the scores repor-ted during this school term is that 
the migrant children are achieving at a rate below the national norm, and 
below the average achievemen^t level of the children tested in North Carolina. 
Examination of Figures V and VI also shQw very graphically that the achieve- 
ment of the migrant children fall further and further behind as they continue " 
through the grades. " 

From the reading test scores available it appears that there was a continua- 
tion of the pattern of gains which were reported in 1979 and 1980, The same 
pattern of gains also were noted in mathematics. It is no ted, that as the 
scores approach the national norm' th^ gains are not quite as great as they 
were before. ' ^ • 

It is noted that over the range of grades represented, the deficit in mathe- 
matics is less than the reading defiditt^ In view of -what is known about the 
average achievement of North Carolina students from previous testing programs, 
test results for migrant children -indicate that reading should continue to 
be emphasized and that mathematics should continue to receive attention. 

Table XI and Figures VII. and VIII showing achievement trends may be the most 
revealing information to comea^from the testing programs for migrant children 
in North Carolina. These results, extracted from North Carolina's annual test- 
ing program, demonstrate the mounting deficit suffered by the migrant children 
as they continue in school. This achievement pattern js similar to those re- 
ported in previous evaluation reports. This is true even though the source pf 
statistics reported in years prior. to 1977-78 was a compilation of test re- 
sults from many different tests adm'inistered by the LEAs. Reported results 
since 1977-78 included a combination of scores from locally adminstered stan- 
dardized tests and state-wide testing results, and the test scores reported 
since that time have been derived eittirely from the state-wide testing program. 

The results of standardized tests adminstered at the local level were reported 
to the state migrant office, amd individual test scores were entered on the 
students'' records. This achievement data was filed^by the state migrant office 
but was not used in compiling thi*s report. 



All test results indicate that North Carolina migrant students are progress- 
ing at a rate comparable to most compensatory education students, and that 
over a four-year period gains fn reading and mathematics have improved, 
btatistical methods by which portions of these gains may be attributed to 
•the regular school offerings and the supplementary migrant programs were not 
employed in this evaluation. Such elaborate measures could be carried out, 
but such evaluation designs would far exceed the state evaluation require- 
ments and would possibly exceed the limits of financial feasibility. 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

For years it was the policy of the Division of Migrant Education to recog- 
• mze exemplary activities in one local project. This was valuable in. bring- 
ing about some desired changes in . other local projects. The 1974 evaluation 
report discarded this practice of highlighting one local project and one 
activity carried out at the state level. Since that time the state mtgrant 
evaluator presented one outstanding characteristic of each of the projects 
operated within the state. In 1979 the evaluator also included a more detail- 
ed description of two local projects which seemed to hold unusual promise of 
success in meeting the needs of migrant children. 

The SEA i^^^opfinuing its practice' of recognizing exemplary activities in the 
•local m|g,l«^1ft.-t; education projects. Pointing out the strengths of one project 
may assist^a-nother to eliminate a weakness or to initiate changes which will 
result in better, more effective services to the migratory children. ' The 
activTities which were selected for special mention in this report were those 
considered to be strengths of the local projects by the project director and . 
the state migrant consultant. 

The process of ielecfing noteworthy project components to be included in the 
evaluation report" takes ih^^onsideratioil both regular school term projects 
and summer term projects. Therefore,' the outstanding features of the local 
projects contained in this report may relate to either type of pro^ject- 

In addition to the strengths noted in the local migrant education projects, 
the state evaluator has elected to highlight four activities which relate to 
the state administration and management of the program. These program activi- 
t\es have been examined carefully and it is the judgement of this evaluator 
that they deserve special mention in this annual evaluation-report. 

The descriptions of the SEA activities in program' eva-luati on, staff develop- 
ment, parent involvement and identification aad recruitment, are followed by 
the comments relating to strengths of the local projects which were consider- 
ed to be outstanding. . 

SEA State Program Evaluation 

The evaluatiQn of the state migrant education program is described briefly 
in Chapter I of this report. It is exemplary in many respects. The evalua- 
tion procedure begins at .the time that the initial plans for the program 
activities are developed and continues until the publication of the finished 
report. • , • 
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The state prog/am administration and the activities of the state program per- 
sonnel are evaluated separately from the local projects. This evaluation is 
based upon the degree to which the SEA personnel achieved the objectives which 
were developed" at the beginning .of the program year. These objectives have 
been re-stated in measurable terms and the success in achieving the objectives 
is determined by actual performance. 

Some of the comments and suggestions offered by the U. S-. Department of Educa- 
tion have been adopted by the state evaluator in an effort to make the evalua- 
tion process and the reporting even better. Some of the comments from the De- 
partment of Education regarding the evaluation rejDort. are that, "the analytical • 
design follows the program requirements as defined in... Title I Migrant Educa- 
tion Program Regulations as wel] as... the Title I General Provision Regulations." 
"(The evaluation report) is evidence that the state has taken'a leadership role..." 
in -the evaluation process. 

In the overall evaluation process the*local project director is responsible for 
evaluating the local project activities. The local project evaluations are re- 
viewed by the state evaluators and the results of this review are included in 
the annual evaluation report. 

A unique feature of the evaluation of the local projects is the taped evalua- 
tion report which is prepared by the. state consultant which monitored the proj- 
ect during^ its operation. The taped report accompanies the written response of 
the state evaluator and state consultant to the local evaluation report prepar- 
ed by the local project director. Where disagreement on any part of the local 
evaluation report exists, the^ state program personnel can point out these dis- 
agreements and give the basis" for the state evaluator's position. 

"The taped evaluatioa is used as a basis for discussion of the local project 
director's findings" and the*state evaluator's review. It is made available to 
the local school superintendent and all of the local project personnel. After 
each person involved in the project has had an opportunity to listen to the 
tape^they may use side 2 of the same tape to make any response which ttiey feel 
is indicated' to any of the statements or review findings of the state evaluator 
or state consultant.. . * - 

This taped evaluation and response allows a dynamic 2-way communication channel 
between the SEA and the LEA, and the state program evaluator's judgement is 
that it is an exemplary activity worfhy of replication in other states. 

SEA. staff Development 

One of the areas in which North Carolina' has received the plaudits of the U. S. 
Department of Educatio'n' is staff development. A brief overview of the staff 
development activities sponsored by the state .migrant office is included in 
Chapter I of this report. 
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Not only did the state program promote and sponsor staff development ac'tivi- 
ties, 70 out of 72 local projects during the regular school term and 33 out 
of 34 summen projects included staff development among their preject activi- 
ties* ^ • . . 

The topics covered in the state-sponsored staff development workshops includ- 
ed identification and recruitment, MSRTS procedures and skills training, in- 
struction in teaching reading, mathematics and cultural arts,' and improving 
effectiveness of the migraht parent advisory committees* 

In addition to the staff development activities sponsored by th? SEA for local 
• project personnel, SEA and LEA staff members were involved as program presenters 
at the East Coast Regional workshop in Cherry Hill, New Jersey in February, 1981 
The, presentations were made 'during 20 of the workshop sessions -and covered the 
topics of identification and recruitment, reading, bilingual instruction, staff 
development, interagency coordination, mathematics and parent involvement. 

Formal workshops organized by the State Education Agency provided instruction 
above and beyond the individual instruction which was provide^ to the local 
project personnel by the state consultants in the course of their routine mon- 
itoring trips to the LEAs.' 

The state sponsored staff development workshops in mathematics, reading, cultur- 
al arts, identification and recruitment, parent involvement and MSRTS procedures 
provided instruction for more than 400 different local staff members^ The 
cumulative contact hours of instruction in these state-sponsored workshops was 
in Excess of 12,000 hours. 

. SEA Migrant Parent Advisory Council 

The North Carolina Sta£e Migrant Parent Advisory Council was organized in 1976. 
Since that time it has grown in size ancT importance to the oper'ation of the 
state migrant education program. ^ 

Each local migrant PAC elecfT^one parent to regular meijibership on the State 
Migrant Parent Advisory Council. Associate memberships in the state council 
are open to members of the state migrant staff and members of the local PACs. 
However, associate members, according to the constitution and by-laws adopted 
by the council are noii-voting members. This arrangement provides equal re- . 
presentation for each of the local areas within the state. 

Officers of the state PAC are elected by the membership and, along with the 
State Director of Migrant Education, serve as the executive committee of the 
organization. 

» 

vThe council holds two meetings during the year at which time members are in- 
formed on effective ,ways that parents may become involved in the education of 
their children. . 

The council provides in-put into the planning of the migrant e^lucation program, 
makes recommendations regarding the operation and evaluation of the programs . 
and project, disseminates information on resources to meet the needs of migrant 
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children, provides workshops and seminacs to help local migrant councils under- 
stand their noles and. responsibilities, and generally presents a united front 
in support of educational programs for migrant- children. 

Because of its organization and effectiveness, the State Migrant Parent Advi- 
sory Council has become a noteworthy part of the state migrant education pro- 
gram. 



SEA Identification an3 Recruitment 

■» • '■ .." ■ 

One of the most important responsibilities the SEA has in the migrant education 
program is the identification and recruitment of eligible children.- The state 
migrant program has an outstanding record in this area of responsibility. 

Much of the success which has been realized in the- identification of eligible 
children is due to the Identification and Recruitment Guide which was develop- 
ed by the SEA staff an d^ the instruction which w^s, given to LEA personnel in 
its use. 

Strong emphasis by the SEA on the importance of' identification and the *vail- 
ability of an easy-to-follow guide made it possible for already established 
projects to increase their membership and projept participation. Local proj- 
ect personnel were assigned specific responsibilities for the identification 
function in niany of the LEAs. 

The greatest^visible result of the identification and recruitment efforts with- 
in t-he state has been'brought about as the result. of staff members at the SEA 
level w.ho were- assigned special responsibilities for conducting surveys in ' 
LEAs which did not hav£ migrant education projects. As a result of the surveys 
conducted by these !Starff personnel eleven' new projects were organized in the 
state last y^r. . - 

In order to assist in the identification and recruitment efforts the manual, 
for the record^erks and recruiters was completely rewritten. 

The establishment of p^ven n'ew^projects in the state is an outstanding acliieve- 
ment. The most iniportant part of the ach*ievement is that more than 1,600 chil- 
dren may be given the supplementary instruction '"they so desperately need. The 
establisnment of these new projects and the service which is rendered to the 
-eligible children is possfble only because of the activities .in identification 
and recruitment which were supported and carried out by the SEA. 

ALAMANCE COUNTY ' " ; . 

Strengths noted in Alawance County's mi^grant education program jncl uded oral 
language activities for concept development and motivational activities which 
helped to increase the students' interest tn reading as an exciting adventure. 
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ALEXANDER COUNTY 

lHL?l?-^"L^'^""i^°" activities in Alexander County were concentrated on the 
Identification and recruitment of eligible children in the LEA. ^ 

ANSON COUNTY 

?!!.'?"pSS^nJV^' ^-i"^"^ the one-on-one organization and curriculum materials 
and achieVOTent° offered greater opportunities for student growth 

BEAUFORT BOUNTY 

Beaufort County's migrant project is to be commended foV its accomplishments " 
in the area of cultural and fine arts. • ■ 

BERTIE COUNTY ' 

. BertieXounty is unexcelled in its use of volunteers and community recource 
. people to bring meaning and professional career awareness to the mi granr ed- 
ucation program. " 

c BLADEN COUNTY ..^ 

The noteworthy features of Bladen County's migrant education project were the 
improved -i-dentification and recruitment activities". 

BRUNSWICK COUNTY • 

Strengths noted in Brunswick County's migrant program included individualized^ 
instruction and an effective, administrative structure. 

■ BUNCOMBE COUNTY 

Bunco% County is -to bA commended for the rapport which was established between 
the regular school staff and the migrant project personnel. 

, CALDWELL COUNTY 

Caldwell bounty has made a good beginning. in the. identification and enrollment 
of eligible children jn the LEA, 

".CAMDEN COUNTY , • ' 

.,-^The "Tarheel Weekly", a newsletter published by the students and staff of the 
Umden County summer migrant project was unique in its coverage of items of in- 
terest in the project. . 
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CATAWBA COUNTY 

The conferences between the teacher and the project administrator 'following 
classroom observation w^ recognized as a factor in strengthening the program. 

^ CHATHAM COUNTY T . . 

Chatham County's. migrant project is. to be commended for the outstanding in- 
service program organized to meet the needs of the teachers, students and par- 
ents associated with the program. 

. CHOWAN COUNTY,' 

^ • ; 6 

The strength of the Chowan .County regular school term lies in the support 
' • which is evident fieom all of the teachers and principals in the schools. 

CLEVELAND COUNTY i 

The success of the Cleveland County migrant project is due^in a large measure 
to the good rapport which was established between the regular school faculty 
and the migrant project personnel. . • 

COLUMBUS COUNTY ^ > / ^ 

The high degree of correlation between the regular classroom teacher and 'the 
migranit^project personnel is noted as being the major •strength of the Columbus 
Countyfmi grant project. 

I ^ ."^ 

I' CUf4BERLAND COUNTY — / . 

A noteworthy feature of Cumberland County's summ^er mi grant project was the 
effective'use df itdeas and teaching techniques .w'hich were presented at the 
state-sponsored summer staff development workshop. 

_ -'^ CURRITUCK COUNTY ' - - ' 

! . A highlight of the Currituck County migrant project was the parent workslfiop ' 

jointly sponsored by Title 'l 'and the migrant project. 

DAVIDSON COUNTY • . • . 

! . • ' - ■ 

I . ■ • 

R The, ou tstanding ^ef forts of Davidson County's migrant, project recruiter result- 

<, ed in the enrollment of more than 200 el igible'childreh during an abbrev,iated 

r- regjjlar school' term project. The pro'ject is to be commended for making sucit a, 

I"; positive beginning in the identificcTtion and recruitm.ent-process ; 



DAVIE COUNTY 

The administrative support from the central office staff and Foard of_educa- 
tion made a positive impact on the success of Davie County 'emigrant project. 

DUPLIN COUNTY . ' ' i 

An important addition to Dugflin County's migrant program was a summer project' 
to serve the migrant child/en in the county during the summer, harvest season. 

EDGECOMBE COUNTY - ^ 

^ One of the strengths of Edgecombe County's regular school ^feWl^ant project 
was the accuracy and detail contained 1n its project evaluation ^port-. 



FAIRMONT jCITY 



The quantity and quality of teacher-made instructional materials was noted as 
a definite strength of the Fairmont City migrant education projee*^ 

GASTON COUNTY ' ' ' * • 

Gaston County put fun into its migrant project and made i,t more effective 
through the use of educatinoaJ games. 

GATES.. COUNTY ' . • - " 

The instructional program in Gates-'County's migrant project was made more ef- 
fective through the rapport which was established between the students and^the 
staff menbers. . ^ 

GREENE COUNTY ' , ' . 

m- ■ 

The Greene County migrant project is recognized for its use 'of multiple ap- 
proaches and teaching methods to meet the learning patterns of the children. 

GUILFORD COUNTY ' ' ' • „ ' 



Guilford County's migrant project is to. be commended for*increasing^he motiva- 
tion of the children through personal attention to each child. in the program. 



HALIFAX COUNTY 



The migrant education program in Halifax County deserves praise for the top 
quality presentation of their slide/tape program and panel discussion at the 
East Coast Migrant Stream Workshop, in Cherry -Hill , New- Jersey. _ ' 



HARNETT COUNTY 

Included among the strengths of Harnett County's migrant education project was 
the interagency cooperation and commuQity participation in project activities . 

HAYWOOD COUNTY 

. The outstanding feature of Haywood County's migrant education project continues 

to be the quality of 'personal ized instruction which is provided to the children 
during the summer program. " • 

- . ( 

♦ HENDERSON COUNTY 

The wide variety of instructional materials available for use in the project - 
is cited as a primary strength of the program in Hendersoa County. . ' 

. HERTfORD COUNTY 

• • ' // 
Development of the theme "Summer Learning for Successful Living" provided 
Hertford County's summer migrant project with diversity of activities and 
effective learning. 

HOKE COUNTY - ^ ^ 

An effective practice in Hoke County's migrant project was the use of the in- 
' stant check-up/review method to determine the student's strengths and weaknesses, 

' IREDEttrtOOlm^ ^ ' * 

Iredell County's migrant project was exemplar^ in ^he support it received from 
the- project administrator. 

JOHNSTON COUNTY ^ 

Johnston County is to be commended for providing effective leadership from the 
central office staff recruiting eligij^e children into the program. 

JONES COUNTY 

Jones County's migrant program was improved by employing teaching- techniques 
introduced during- staff development workshops. . ^ " 

KINGS MOUNTAIN • ' . 

The one-to-one instruction which took place in the Kings Mountain project is 
recognized as a major strength. 
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LENOIR COUNTY. * ' ' 

>' * 

The main., strength of Lenoir County's migrant project lies in the competency 

of an experienced and dedicated staff. " . . 

• * 

LINCOLN COUNTY: ' ' 

Motivational factors built "into* LiMln County's migrant program were "Friday ' 
Fun Day and recognitfon "parties" for children who achieved high scores in " 
t;heir work. ^ > - 

MARTIN COUNTY , -. ' . 

Martin CoUntyJs migrant project was characterized by ^en lines of communication 
between the pcirents and the school personnel . / 

MCDpWELL COUNTY ' , 

'McDowell Co Mnty exceeded, its own expectations in the identification and re- 
,cruitment of eligible children in the migrant education project. 

■MONTGOMERY COUNTY . ' ' " ' 

Montgomeiry County's migrant project is coimnended for the excellent progress • 
that, its pupils made in the area of mathematics. . 

MOORE COUNTV , • ' 

* * • t 

\ 

< 

The use of creative arts as an inspirational and motivational tool was a major 
strength of Moore County's m.igpant education project. 

NASH COUNTY* • . ' / , " . * , 

The project director's regular school t€rm project evaluation report, based 
upon effective evaluation procedures and demonstrating accurate reporting, 
was a instrument worthy of being used as a model by other migrant projects. 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY ' • ' • 

The use of the Anne Adams Program in reading and writing by the Northampton , 
County migrant project resulted in outstanding achievement by, the children 
• in these areas of study. ' • 

• 

ONSLOW COUNTY - ' ^. 

Onslow. County's migrant project was effective in the use of materials and 
•methods introduced at the state-sponsored migrant education workshop. 



ORANGE COUNTY 



Orange County's migrant project was chaVacteriigcj by the effectiveness of 
tne small group and one-on-one instruction. 



PAMLICO COUNTY 



The individual educational plan developed for each migrant Child'in Pamlico 
County and the instructional materials provided to carry out these plans are 
worthy of coninendatinn<; . ^ 



k worthy of commendations. 
PASQUOTANK 'COUNTY 



The effective development of the program tiiem&, '"'I Am Somebody," and the 
u^,e of resource ,personneT characterized Pasquotank County's surfmer migrant 
project. ^ • ^ 



project. 
PERQUIMANS COUNTY 



An effective practice in the Perquimans County regular school term migrant 
project was the written communication to each parent following th'e teaching 
of each mathematics skill *to the sttident. ^ . . 

PITT COUNTY ^ • , ' 

The close coordination between the regular. classroom teachers and the migrant 
project personnel made the project more effective. ' - 

RANDOLPH COUNTY - - * 

The service of the migrant project aides Was far>above what was called for in 
job description and salary. Thetr dedication and service.,above and beyoed ' 
the call of duty should be. an example for others to follow. 

RED SPRINGS CITY 

The emphasis on the total development of each child was noted,as a" strength 
m the, Red Springs" City rfii grant education project. 

REIDSVILLE CITY, , " ' ' 

The cooperation of.Reidsville City schools' with the Madison-Mayodan school 
district to make special services available to the migrant 'Children attending 
l^hool^n that district was a great service to a group of worthy students, 
tion li"^ • '^^^^^^■'^^^ ^'^ *° commended for this spirit of coopera 
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RICHMOND, COUNTY 



The coordination of activities between the regular classroom teachers and a 
highly competent migrant project staff contributed to the success of the 
Richmond County migrant project. 



ROBESON COUNTY 



Robeson County's migrant project is cijbed for the effective "utiltzation of 
teach-ing methods and materials which were introduced during staff development 
workshops. » . . . .. 

R6c1^INGHAM COUNTY " . " • ° . ' . ' 

' « > 

The support from the project 'administrator in the central office and the 
special attention to identifying el igibl^ children resulted in a drastic ' 
.increase in the number of children to receive the benefits of the migrant 
education project. 

ROWAN COUNH ' " • . 

Rowan County'.s migrant project did much-to .'assist non-English speaking chil- 
dren in their efforts to learn English as a second language. 

' ' ■ • V ' ' . 

. SAINT PAULS XITY ' ' . ' ■ 

The variety of teaqhfng strategies' used in the Saint Pauls Ci ty migrant ed- 
ucation project provides added strength to the instructional program. 

SAMPSON COUNTY ' , * ^ , " " ' - " 

.'The availabil'i'ty of bi-l ingual personnel gives added strength to Sampson 
County's migrant project." . *, ' - 

SCOTLAND' COUNTY ■ t ' .' 

The outstanding feature of Scotland County's migrant education prbgram'^is the 
cooperation between the regular classroom teachfirs.arid the migrant teachers. 

STOKES COUNTY ' ' . , , 

The positive^reinfor'cement of self-image and the resulting growth in. social 
adjustment.weis^the most outstanding feature-of the -Stokes County migrant " 
project. The Stokes County project is to be congratulated for its attention 
to this important part of the development' of the migrant children 
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SURRY COUNTY. ^ ^ 

f 

The high water mark of Sut-ry County's migrant education project was the atten- 
tion given to maintaining. accurate records,^ • • ' ; 

TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY ' * ^ 

The migrant project in Transylvania used^an adaptation of a nationally validat- 
ed exemplary program (HOSTS) in the area of reading with outstanding success. 

TYRRELL COUNTY / 

The individual attention provided by the migrant tutors in th4 Tyrrell County 
migrant educatiori' project resulted in improvement in student/ attitudes and > 
academic achievement. - . 1 .' 



UNION COUNTY I 

The individual non-directive counseling provided in Uniory County 's migrant 
project was effective in improving the self-confidence of the sti4ents aad 
developing a positive, self-coijcept by many- of the project -participants. 

VANCE COUNTY . ' ^ • - 

Intii vidua! needs asisessments and individual educational plans formed the basis 
for the success of the instructional . program tn Vance County's migrant educa- 
tion project, 

WAKE "county * . ^ . _ 

The Wake County migrant [iroject is commended for the effective involvement of 
supporting agencies in providing for the educational and social needs of the 
children, . - ^ • » 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 

"^e improvement of achievement scores in Washington County's regular School. 
^ term project must be contributed in large measure, to the intensive in-service , 
staff development carried out in the program. ' * • 

WILKES COUNTY " " , ' ' 

The diagnostic procedures and the individualized instruction based on assessed 
"needs were responsible for t\\e success of the Wilkes County regular school term 
migrant project. Wilkes County is to be congra^^ted for the success it achiev- 
ed in its "first year ef operating a migrant education project. 



The main strength noted \in Wayne County's migrant education projeclt^was the 
coordination of instructional activities with other federal programs^ local 
programs and th? Contempo, Lab Program* 

WILSON COUNTY 

The Well-rounded instructional program for non-English speaking which made it 
possible for all the children to be speaking some functional English before 
the end of the project was a singular accomplishment. * 



YADKIN COUNTY" 



Yadkin County 's^mi grant project was strengtheneil by the employment of a bi- 
lingual staff which was able to communicate with and provide instruction Jto 
each child in the program 
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■ CHAPTER IV^ 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY. 



'SiL^''*^ -^^^? '"^^'^T^^^'^" ^'^dicates that the North Carolina Mi'grant Education 
■ D?oS ihiP^fr- '^^r'-^■"9■ legislative requirements and\he nat ona 
SefoS Sn^fff IS meeting the state goals for the prbgram ^nd has de- 

!-?^- 3" ^^^ective procedure of delivering services to eligible migrant 
chi drerr through indirect operation of project activities th?ou h ? e ?ocal 
d?caterfh t'?hp';n';h ?^^f5P°"dence from -the Depart^ienf of Education in- 
aicates that the Nor-th Carolina Evaluation Report "follows the Droaram' re- " 
quirements as defined in. . .Title I' Migrant Education Regulatidns'?^ 

' •Hfvi1.^/r?r^"''r^l-^^-'' commendable job of pulling together in- 

Z aJ, evalijation reports and presenting them as a cohesive analysis of 
the degree to which program objectives have been achieved. The greatest value - 

sLS'Jn5'?n °t r^!'^.^' ^'^l^'^ ^^^"^ '^^^'^''^ -"ade of it at the 
tn^; nJ^n - ■^''^^ providing constructive feedback and guidance for fu- 
ture program improvement.- ' ; I aiv,c lui lu 

Priorities determine the emphases, ar^d objectives give the focus to the State"- 

JS^S'.;^?!^-;; ^^^^'y^'^i^^ were noted, in 'the state-program administration • 

the War-nriwrHn-'^Tf ^""^ projects in the LEAs. The recommendations of 
tne local project directors were carefully analyzed and .the state migrant staff 
made their ovyn recommendations for improving- local projects. ■* 

Tte- practice of presenting the evaluation report findings to the LEAs by means 

■ ?IonsTJ^hl^n'''i The taped evaluations also contained'reac 

tions to th§ local project directors' recommendations. . • ~ 

- A total of eleven (11) n'ew projects were initiated during the year. All local 
"5 IT^t'^^'^ f achievement testing to document attainment of ob- ' 
ifnnn !;cJ" ^^'i'^^'S"' annual statewide testing program provided almost 
)ri2 ?hp!p c children. An achievement status calculated. - 

TrZ flrl reveals, that. . compared ^o national norms, the migrant chil- . 

tltl^l ^f^'^^V^' ^^"^ P"°9"^^^ t^^^°"9h the school grades. This 

• .S5Z!c ^^'^ '"^■9^^"t children are below the state 

ve!rs .hnwJ ^1?^-^ Comparison bf-these test scores with scores from pHor 
years shows a definite pattern of improvement in both reading and njathematiqs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS , ■ . • .. / 

Recommendations for continued improvement and greater effectiveness in the mi - 
'^''^^ram fall naturally into two Categories - SEA program manaqe- 

?i s'"relat?nS7n''.PA°''7fpr- '''''''' the-Ulowing general recommenda- 
tions relating to SEA and LEA program management, it Ifiould be noted that soe- 

^ e Sta\'eTel"at!:?"nn''; lH' i'''^^'''' ''''''''' ^vere made in 

ir^hn wl-Lr^^"!^!°" project. These recommendations are contained 

< in the written and taped reports which have been prepared for each of the LEAs 

9 
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SEA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

/• The, dlyl^loYi tM^Hant Education should fitquoit tkt tEA4 to conduct 
nzcd6^ *cide>iimcnt6 accohxUng to the, pKovlblon^ contcUned tn the HLg^yvt 
Eduction • Adm^yiUt/uvUvc -GuLdc . 

One of the requirements set forth in the migrant program regulations is the 
assessment of the needs of migrant children. If the migrant program is to • 
meet its mandate "to meet the special educational needs of migratory children^ 
of migratory agricultural workers and migratory fishermen" it first becomes 
necessary to find out v/hat those needs are. > ' . 

* . *• - 

It, was noted from the local ^valuation reports th3t summer projects operated 
by Chowan and Scotland .Counties did not havt a specific objective relating to 
needs assessment. While this evaluator concedes that needs may be assessed 
without having a project objective relating to this program function,- it seems 
reasonable that such an objective would serve to remind local project personnel 
of this requirement. 

It was .also noted that even though this objective was included in the annual 
evaluation report in prior yeafs, appropriate action was not taken by SEA 
staff personnel to assur*& that it was' followed. Therefore, it, is fhe re- 
commendation of this evaluator t^^t the state migrant staff review the local 
project ap[Dl ications for the-s^pecific purpose«of %termimng whether- they 
have included a project objective relating to assessment of students' needs. 
If it is, found -that such an objective is not included in a local project ap- 
plication, appropriate action should be initiated. , " f 

2. The Vtvt6ton o^ l^^/uint EdLuccuUoh ^houZd contimc to 4eefe >imp^Qvmcnt 
*^'tn tkt coYvtiYWuity]pi tkt tducatioyuit piOQHjm& oi migKant ckLtd/itYi. 

r • ♦ , 

The first priority of the state migrant education program is program continuity. 
Activities which cah be cited to indicate efforts -in^ this -direction are the 
participation in the Migrant Student Ricord Transfer System, the participation j 
of the state and local projects at th^e east*coast regional migrant education 
conference, the attendance of the state migrant program director at other re-, 
gional and national conferences, and the use of out-of-state consul tants^ in 
the State-sponsocfifiU workshop in North Carolina. ^ * 

Probably 1;he greatest single activity to provide continuity of program for the 
migratory children is the recording of education skills on the student's re- - 
cord^. The state educational agency jhould cSntinue to cooperate with the 
-nat-fonal migrant data center in this effort... It should also continue the 
training of local project personnel in the procedures necessary to carry out 
this function and continue .to refine the processes so that they can be car- 
ried out with the greatest efficiency and least probability of error. 
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3. ' Thz phji&lon oi'HiQnmvt Education ^kouM contbiae. to pKovlit tzahyuxial • 
ddilitancz to loaxl school peJUomoZ in aonckctUng &utM}Zij& ayid dzveZop- 
ing nm mignmt pfiojesjU . 

Experience .cfuring the past year has demonstrated 'that-arriTrtensive effort to 
identify migratory children can bear positive results. During the* period cover 
ed by this report 1] new project? serving more than 1,600 children resulted 
from the surveys conducted in the local school units by members of the. state 
mijgrant staff. Such efforts should be continued in those areas of the state; 
where there seems to be a likelihood that sufficient numbers of eligible chil- 
dren might be-.located to make it feasible to develop a project for them. 

4; T^e Vlvl(>lon Htg/uint EdxiavUDn ^hoiUd ^eu^e tkz mlg/uint oxiacatlon 

Changes in program regulations and new interpretations of existing regulations 
^makes it necessary to assess the effectiveness of program forms in carrying 
out program functions. Por this reasoq it is recommended that atten;tion be 
given to the revision of existing forms in order^to keep them in line with 
program requirements. 

5. The. V-ivl&lon ojj Higmn^ Edacatton ihoutd coopeAcute. voWi loaaZ migna^ 
p^jejcU& 'In conduxiting HSRTS zmoUmznt vatcdatlon itudte^ . 

■■ ; ' ■.-'■>■ , ' . ■' • ■ 

Program credibilj^y^ is maintained through validatfon of the enrollment of mi-'- 
grant children in the program. vOi-screpanc'ies in the enrollment of children 
in the local projects and in the migrant student record transfer system should 
be hlld to a minimum. Also, there should be no question about the eligibility 
of any child enrolled in the progranv to participate in progra,m activities and 
derive benefits from program funds. Therefore, it is recommended 'that the . 
Division of Migrant Education, with assistance and cooperation of the LEAs, 
carry ou"t validation studies- in the local migrant projects. " 

6. Th& Vl\tli>lon 0|J Uigtuxyit Edacation ikpiUd fizvAj^z piognm pixbtuiatijoM In 
ondzKXo kzzp thm wp-ta-dautz. 

As new regulations are publi shed and new interpretations , are gi.ven to'exist- 
ing regulations, ft becomes necessary* to revise the manuals and guides used ^ 
in the administra^tion of the projects. Therefore, it is recommended that ^the " 
Division q^f Migrant Education make a careful |;tudy of the various program ^< 
guides and other publications. Where the informationHs erroneous or: out- 
of-date, the publication should be revised to confoVTri with program require- 
ments^ One of the publications which is in need of^ revision is the Migrant 
Education Administrative Guide^. . . 

7. The Vlvl^ioYi Migmnt BiuaatLon 4ihould contLnd^ to toopoAjouto. uoWi 

In the past there has been a high degree of cooperation by the state migrant 
education office with other agencies of government and private, non-profit 

u 



organizations. This has rh^litedTn^ of services, to eligible 

families, reduction? of the overlapping services by the agencies involved, open 
lines of communications among the agencies, an(Kunderstandings of the areas' 
of responsibilities of each agency and the^services which each is able to pro- 
vide,- . " r . ' ^ 

One of^the organizations through which this cooperation is effected is the State 
Advisory Committee. on Services to Migrants. Through interagency discussions, 
migrant children have been provided health and social services support through 
the Department of .Human Resources, day care services through the Migrant and 
Seasonal Farm Workers Association (MSFA) and psychological services through the 
Division of Mental Health. Dissemination of program informationvand public 
support of the program has been provided through adjoint project of the National 
Education Association and th'e North Carolina Association of Educators. 
' -< 

This support through other agencies and organizations has allowed the Division 
of Migrant Education to\oncentrate its efforts on the academic 'progress of 
the migrant children, and to extend educational services to a greater number of 
eligible children. 

With the decrease in funding o'f some of these supporting programs in 1982, it 
is anticipated that the semces'will be reduced. * This makes it all the more 
important to take advantage of this kind of support in future programs. It 
is recommended, therefore,, that this kind^of interagency cooperation be con- 
tinued. * . V ' 

The evaluation process for the migrant education program has experienced ^changes 
throughout the years. As these changes have occurred the evaluation process has 
become more effective and the evaluation reports have reflected a more accurate 
picture of the achievement and status of the migrant children enrolled in the 
program. The state evaluation report, the local project evaluation reports aod 
the taped evaluation of the local projects have become outstanding instruments 
for the improvement of services to migrant children. The evaluation process 
has been improved and refined to the point that, it is being cited in this report 
as an exemplary activity. _ " 

'Because of the positive manner in which the local reporting on cassette tapes 
has been rec6fved, the meaningful use oif statistical information from a state- 
wide testing program has been used and the recognition which has been directed- 
to the evaluation practices in North Carolina, it is recommended that these and 
other effective procedures be continued. 

9. Thz Division o^'^/ian^ EducatijOn ihouM cjontimiQ. to ^^wppoKt tkt Stdtt 
MlQHjCint ?a/LZnt Adv/Uon.y JIouhcaZ actiy^Ltiu. 

North ^Carolina's State Migrant Parent Advisory Council has been in operation . 
for more than three years. During this period of time it has provided a valuable 
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tool for the support of the migrant education program and an open forum for 
.parents. In the meetings of the local parent advisory councils local concerns 
are brought to.light. Representatives from the local councils bring these con- 
cerns to the State Migrant Parent Advisory Council . They are aired and solu- 
tions are developed through intera<:tipn wi^h appropriate program personnel. 

^ In order to continue to strengthen the parent .council and to maintain M sup- 
.port of the parents, it is recommended that the state migrant office continue 
Its support of the council .and its work. 

10.' Tke. Vlvli^n Hig^ni Education 6hoatd conXime. aM zUonti, to imafwvz 
pnoQfum opeAoUoM thMjouQh &ta^^ d&veZofm&nt. 

The staff development activities .sponsored by the Division of Migrant Education 
have been the source of pride in the past. Through these efforts there has been 
a noticeable iinprovement in the quality of program offerings and project organiza- 
tion, still there Ts a need for such activities, particularly in view of the 
changing requirements of the program from the national level and the constant 
turnover of local project staffs. [ 

r 

Record clerks and recruiters need to be constantly up-dated on skills and tech- 
niques and provided instruction in new prDcedures required to implement new 
phases, of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 

Local project recruiters should be given assistance in order to understand the 
importance of their jobs and to learn how to accomplish it most effectively.. 

Local project directors and, other local project staff members should be involv^ 
ed in workshops where they can improve their techniques in evaluatfng, their 
migrant education projects. . . " - 

It is therefore recommended that the state migrant office maintain a constant 
effort to meet the staff development needs pf all persons involved in the ed- 
ucation of migrant children. / ' . " 

LEA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT ' 

/. Tkz local educational. agencA,t& should pAjoVide. ImtAaction In EnglUh cu> a 
6e.cx)nd lemgua-Qt and bUlngual-blcultuAal p/vogmm ion. chlid/im In ikzJUt ^ 
nU&mnt pnoj zcX^ u}ho have, tittle ok ho EnglUh-^pzaUng abUUij. 

A recommendation similar to this has been made in previous evaluation reports 
Notable progress's has been made. .Many projects have employed Spanish-speaking 
teachers or aides and some projects have provided bicultural and Hispanic .cultur- 
al i;nstructional materials to be used by children with little or no English- " 
speaking ability. ■ 

Notwithstanding the progress that has been made by some local projects in pro- 
viding bilingual-bicultural programs for non-English speaking children, it is 
recommended that in those projects where children with little or no English- 
speaking facility are enrolled, every effort be made to provide a meaningful 
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program of. instruction in the children's dominant language and that English 
be taught as a second language. a , 

2; Thz houu 0^ opeAiULon oi' local iumzA migjuuvt p/tx)jz(it& should be. iiheduled 
to aZlm the. QfieaW^t mmbeA oi migrant chltcU&n - to fiezelvz the a^ieate^t' 
•'bem.fi'Lt inom tkz p^ogfum,. " 

A stu4y of the daily hours of oper^ktion of- the summer migrant education projects 
reveals some interesting bits of information.- For instance r- ' - 

-In order to provide a ,40 hour week for the staff, one project operates 
10 hours per day, 4 days a week. 

-A nearby project operate^ hours per day during the morning. 

■ -Pne project operates^r 4 hours per day during the afternobn and evening. 

-Several . projects operate 5 or 5h hours per day (including time for the 
noonday meal). ' ^ • - 

-The average number of hours of operation per day is approximately 7h. 

The most obvious, assumption from all of these observations is that some of th? 
projects are being Operated for the benefit and at the convenience -of the staff. 
Providing a convenient period of employment fpr the' staff should not be a' con- ' 
sideratfon in the planning of a migrant education project. 

1 • 

Scheduling Of project activities should take into. consideration the'most effec- - 
tive dates as well as the^hours of operation-. In some instances It was noted 
that there was a delay between the end. of the summer staff development w6rJ<shop 
and the beginning of project activities in areas where large- numb€V*s of migrants 
were already in the area. " . ^ ' - ^ 

In one instance there was a request to begin the project earlier than had been . 
originally planned. This made the project begin before the influx .if . migrant 
workers, and the enrollment in the migrant education project suffered accord- 
ingly. ■ " ' ■ ■ 2 

•* . ' , . 

In two instances there were recommendations made by local project directors 
that the length* of the project be reduced.; "Since there were rjD othSr -apparent 
reasons for these recommendations tfian reducing the administrative burdens of 
the projects, the state ev^luator did not'concur 'in them.^ 

it is the strong belief of th& state evaluator that summer projects should be . , 
planned for the period of time when the largest number, of migrants are in the- 
area and that" the daily schedule of activities should alloW-the greatest number 
of children to realize the greatest benefits. 

As indicated in previous evaluation reports, i,t is unreasonable to expect chil- 
dren to benefit to the^ nfjaximuw from. programs which operate in the afternoons 
and eyeptngs. -This period of the day is the time when the temperature reaches 
its^hi'ghest point; it is the time when the children have alrefady expended the 
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Iwrm^al!" °^ ^"''^^ '"^ should be ready for a-.tinle of relaxation 'and a' 
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LtL^5L h-f3 "^^^^^I °f thi^ state evaluator that 4-hour long programs con- 
ducted for children, and youth at-the end of a long hdt day is an inefficient 
»nd ineffective use of time and resources. • <- is an merticient 

ih^J^f P*^^"ts and the older children in\he family are norm- ^ 
ally working in the fields. These times usually begin in the morn nasH Joon 
as possible and extend through, the day. These L t e" tL wKe^ thTyounq ?hi 1 - 

• hi dren^'a ed'^oJ'i^aV^H "'T ''''''' appreciate most hav^n' ^^h r 

tniiaren cared tor in an educational environment • 

ISnsiJer'tLioJ Jn nl.'S^'''/??'*/^' P^^^^^"* planners 'give serious 

consiaeration to planning a full day of activities for the migrant children dur- 
ing the time when the greatest number of eligible chiM<iren are in the area The 
activities planned- Should encompa^ ^ full ringe of eSional L sup^o?tin? 
ervlces required tcmeet the needs of the children en^ll^^'n the prSject 
. transportation, nutritioo. sociaJ . services, etc.- ' Pi^oject 

T IT ^ e^-t-^e chMizn and youths at tk& ^zcoyida^y school level 
-cn the ^esuloA ickoot teJm msmnt p^LOjects. • 

m?n^rnl^!!i' ^""^"^^ placement of migrant children enrolled in the - 

migrant education program seems to indicate that much attention continues to 
be .given to the enrollment of .the eligible children in the element^ sc^^^^^^ 

Even with a degree of added emphasis on enrolling eligible children in the 
Ihe ^h'p/n't^p^ IiT Pjiojects last, year, there was little inc?el e in • 
^nded fhat Ilf p? ^"'k^' of secondary schWl youths. It is therefore recom- 
-mended that all eligible childr.en in the LEA, regardless of grade level' be 
Ter'llltel" and entered in. the Migran? sLdentSd Irans- 

^' . ^An^.f^^' ^^'f ^W ^AuM^n^i^^ e^veky ^ea&omble eUonX. to -lecAVie ' 
^(^po^m ^^^v^ce^ ^^m otkzA ag&nUe^ and o^'gdntzattom. 

; This .recommendation is repeated from previous evaluation" reports 

Through the activities of the State Advisory Committee' on Services-to Migrants^ 
'Hnn^'-!r^!I.°^ ^^^'^^^ Education has .been able to establish efof Sun ca- 
tion with ober-agericies and organizations serving migrant families Kml 

, tion on programs and services is available from each of tlje member Si za'-^ 
loca olull Th^^e should be a concerted^e^fo'rt on the^r o? 

' c-oorJiL^i^rin7niir'v°-'^'"'' '^^1'^' these' agencies . . Home-school 
dPD.rJmpnJc nf^ J ^ ai s.on .personnel should seek the assistance .of local 

noE ^Sf?t n ! ^^al.|^. social services,- other governmental, agencies and private 

.non-profit organizations so that the delivery of their services will have an 
impact on the migrant family. .Any assistance from tJese agenc e? wou d give 

eS i led f^^fSf miS;^! f 'i'°"f^ ^'^^'^^^^^ ^" the family 2ho are 

enrolled in .the mtgrant education program.. ■ - 
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While it may be easier, simpler and possibly quicker to provide supporting ser- 
vices by planning and budgeting for them in the migrant education project applies 
tion, it should be remembered that funds available under this program are to be 
*used foij^ducational purposes. If the project attempts to provide excessive 
supporting services tq.. the migrant children, 'it may be usurping the ces^ponsibi 1- 
ity of some other governmental agency or providing a duplication of service Jto 
the migrant family. ^ ' 

;5. ; eJuccuUon agzncit6 6l^ouM give cUizntLon to 4kz dzveZoprnzrvt in- 

, dihiduaZ u)/iittzn zduccutLpnal playu> ^o/i eac/i ^tixdznt zymllzd In thz ml- 
gmnt zducation pn.0Qnjm. " • " 

In addition to the assessment of student needs, regulations *for the program 
r (paragraph 116.47) require that the st&te educational agency encourage LEAs 
to provide for each child enrolled in the program, "an individualized written 
educational plan (maintained and periodical ly evaluated) ... " 

Local project directors and ptroject planners should insure that the provision 
of the regulations is carried out, ^ Individualized programs of instruction 
should be based upon individual needs assessments, and individual performance 

.should be evaluated in terms of specific objectives. Performance^ objectives . 
should be individualized to the needs, program of study and abilities of the 

j'ndividual for whom^ they are developed The erttire program, including perfor- 
mance objectives, should be evaluated periodically toiassure that the individ- 

^ualized program of instruction is relevant to the needs of. the student and thaj^ 
the stucjent is making satisfactory progress toward meeting the stated objectives. 

Individualized written 'programs of studies for some of the migrant children have 
been observed .in summer school programs. Such prescriptive programs have been 
observed less frequently during the regular school term projects. 

Analysis of test results seem to indicate that in^those projects .where individ- . 
ualized programs of study are wrftten for^ the pupils, and where constant evalua- 
tion of student progress, modification of ' the writtpsMar^scription and methods 
of instruction are carried out,^ there is a (^oifet^ i/icre'^^e in the rate of pupil 
achievement. It is therefore retoiwiertde'd .that a i;T project administrators give 

close attention to this program requirement.' i 
^ - * t * \ • ' . ' ' 

6. LocaJi pKOjzat dvizttou 6hoiiid qI\)z monj2/ mpha^JU 'to th,t oj^txihtUhzd'' • - 
jf)^nJjUe^ 0^ thz 6tatiL pnnQKm. . ' ' ^ ' '"^'^---^^ 

The first priority of^the state program is*tp.prov.ide for cojitiliuity in thfe 
'Education of the migratory children. The primary function of the skills trahsr 
mittal system which has been developed by *the Migrant Student Ret ord. Transfer « > 
System is to carry out that function. The^pivision of Migrant Education has 
^developed simplified procedures whitifcj^wilj allow local -project; personnel to /- . 
transmit skills information on any student. .Any time that a currently migratory, 
child withdraws from a locaV project or any time that a formerly ¥i^gratciry child 
moves out of the LEA, the skills that were under'study at the time "shoyu^ld be' 
transmitted sfe that succeeding programs of stud^ jnay be begun where the preVious 
ones ended. - 
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Skills information received from the -migrant data center oh children who enroll 
in the-local projects should be used as a beginning point for developing in- 
dividualized educational programs for' the new enrollees. 

The second priority in the state program is to establish summer projects for 
interstate and intrastate migrants. While there has been an increase of three 
. in the number of summer projects -si nee the last annual evaluation report, the ■ 
number 6f- children being served has decreased. There is some indication that 
the decreasing enrollment was due to ineffective recruiting*. There is also an 
indication that enrollment of formerly migratory chi.]dren was used to react a 

- projected estimate and that transient currently migratory children were not 

' 'recruited. Another factor, alluded to earlier, was that the dates of operation 
of the sunnier project did not correspond to the dates of the influx of inter- 
state migrants in the lEA. » ' 

If the state is to reach the maximum number of currently migratory children 
• in Its- summer projects, it will be essential that local projects be establish- 
ed in those areas where there is an increase in the summer migrant labor force. 

- It will also be necessary for the local project administrators to see that the 
currently m>gratory children are actively recruited and that educational programs 

■ ,^hlch will appeal to them are provided. Therefore, it is Uie strong recommende- 
•. tion of this evaluator that the local project directors initiate whatever action 
IS necessary to develop sutnner projects in each of the LEAs where there is a ' 
concentration of^migrant children and that special attention be given to enroll- 

^ing currently migratory children in these projects. " 

^7. Loaii mLCAuAJt£A-cl2Jik& should be. punctual In tM^mmUtinQ itudznt inf^oma- 
tcon to the. HiQAmt Student R&cjo^ Tfum^^?A Sy&tem terminal opeAoto^. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the necessity for punctuality in transmitting 
student infprmation to the terminal operator so- that it can be placed on the data 
base.. Recruiters ajid clerks should complete the necessary certification of eligi 
bility forms on the students as they are identified. Following-this identifica- 
tion and certification, there should be no delay in transmitting enrollment in- 
formation (either th6 MDT or record transfer, form) to the terminal operator. 
This enrollment data should not be retainpiTat the project level until large 
numbers of documents are completed. Thi's may mean that a cormiuni cation to the * 
terminal operator might be dispatched two or three times per week during periods 
of initial project enrollment. After the greater masses of children have been 
enrolled in the record transfer system the need for such frequent communications 
may diminish so that a once ei week transmittal .of enrollmeVits, up-dating informa- 
tion and withdrawals will maintain an acceptable level of operation. 

It is important to enroll" a child in' the record transfer system as quickly as 
ppssible, but jt is. just as important to transrftit up-date and withdrawal in- 
formation to the terminal operator as the information is' generated or when the 
child withdraws from the project or» the project ends. 

North Carolina has enjoyed a high^degree of proficiency in its M'SRTS activities, 
but even greater proficiency can .be- demonstrated if local recruit^clerks or • 
other responsible project personnel will, follow- this recommendation. ^ 
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• TABLE I , , 
LOCATION OF MIGRANT EDUCATION .PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



1980-81 



LEA 

«s ^ f% . — ^^^^.-.^^ 


ntryuior ocnooi 
Term Project 


oummer Term 
Project 


Alamance County • 


X 




- Alexander County 


X 




Anson^Xounty 


X 




Beaufort County 


X 


X 


Bertie County 


X 


X 


Bladen County 


X 




Brunswick County 


X 


X 


Buncombe County 


X 




eal dwell County 


X 




Camden County • 


X 


X 


Catawba County 


X 




Chatham County 


X 


- - • • 


Chowan County 


X 


X 


Cleveland County 


X 


, X 


Columbus County 


X 


X 


Lumberiand County 


X 


X 


Currituck County 


X 




.uavidson County 


X 




Davie County 


■ ■ X' 


X 


Duplin County 


X 


X 


Edgecombe County 


X 




Fairmont City* 


X 




Gaston County 


X 


- 


Gates County 


X 


X - 


ureenc uouniy 


X 




Guilford County 


X 




Halifax County 


X 


X 


Harnett County 


X ^ 


X . 


Haywood County 


. X 


X 


Henderson County 


X 


X 


Hertford County 


X 


X 


Hoke County 


X 




Iredell County 


X 




Johnston County 


X 


X 


Jones County 


X 




Kings Mountaifi City 


X 
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.TABLE I - (Continued) 
• LOCATION OF MIGRANT EDUCATION PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



■ 1980-81 



LEA 


Regular School 


* 

Summer Term 




Term Proiect 
• 


t 

r f u J cv* w 


Lenoir County 


X 


'X 

A 


Lincoln County 


X 

A 




Martin County 


X 


Y 
A 


McDowell County 


X 

» A 


Y 
A 


"Montgomery County 


X 

A 




Moore County 


X 




Nash County 


X - 


X " 

A 


Northampton County 


X 


X • 


Onslow County 


X V 




Orange County 


1 \ 




Pamlico County 


X" V- 




Pasquotank County 


x^^ V 


X 


Perquimans County 


X V 


X 


Pitt County 


X 




Randolph County 


X 




Red Springs City 


X 


X 

A 


Reidsville City 


X 




RicTunond County 


X 


. X 

A 


Robeson County 


X 

A 


X 

A 


Rockingham County 


X 

A 




Rowan Countv 

• »W WW ** II w \^ Mil 


X 

A 


■ ^- - ■ -. — » 


St. Pauls City 


X 




Sampson County 


X 


X 


Scotland County 


X 


X 


Stokes County 


X 




Surry County 


X 


X 


Transylvania County ' 


X 




Tyrrell County 


X 




Union County 


X 




Vance County 


X" 




Wake County 


X - 




Washington County 


X • 


X 


Wayne County 


X 




Wilkes County 


X 


- X 


Wilson County. * 


X 


X 


Yadkin County 


X 


X 



TABLE II 
SUMMER MIGRANT PROJECT SCHEDULES 



LEA 



Beaufort 
Bertie 
Brunswick 
Camden 
Chowan 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Cumberland 
Davie ^ 

Gates 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood • 

ilenderson 

Hertford 

Johnston 

Lenoir 

Martin 

McDowell 

Nash 

Northampton 
'Pasquotank 
-Perquimans 
Red Springs 
Richmond 
Robeson 
Sampson 
Scotland 
Surry 

Washington 
Wilkes 
Wilson 
Yadkin 



* 

Daily 
Schedule 


staff Hours 
Per Day 


Total Days 
Operated 


o • uu a • Ml • — 0 • uu p • m • 


7*0 


20 


o.ou a. in* - 0. ou p»m» 


7.0 


29 


o.uu a.m. - c*o\j p.m. 


6.5 


30 


o • uv a . m . - ^ . py ■ p . m r 


. 6 .5 _ 


25 


o.uu a.m. - ic.uu^iioon 


4 0 ' 


35 


r\t2b 1 aen L 1 a i ocnoo i 


24.0 


15 


/ o.ou p.m. - / . ou p.m. 


* yi n * 

* 4.0 


30 


o.ou a.m.*- o.ou p.m. 


7.0 ^ 


30 


Q * nn am 1 . nn m 

o.uu a.m.v". iiuu p.m. 


5.0 


35 V 


ft • nn am « . ^ • nn r\ m 

o.yu a.m. - 4.UU p.m. 


8.0 • 


29 


ft* nn am — 9*nn m 
o.uu'-a.m. - ^.uu p.m. 


6.0 


25 


ft • nn am . 9 • Qn r* m 
o.uu a. in. c*o\J p.m. 


6.5 


'30 


ft • nn am - ^ • on n m 
o.uu a.m. - J . ou p.m. 


* 7 c 
/ .5 


25 


ft*nn am o*onntn 
o.uu a.m. o.ou^p.m. 


7.5 


36 


ft • nn. am «. A • nn n m 
o.uu* a. in. - *f.uu p.m. 


0.0 


30 


ft • nn am . 0 • on n m 
o.uu a.m. - o.ou p.m. 


7.5 


29 ' 


ft*nn am . A*nn n in 

o . uu a.m. - *f . uu p .in . 


0 n 
O.U 


29 


ft • nn am . 9 • nn n m 
o.uu a.m. - c.uu p.m. 


6.0 


29 


ft • nn am . 0 • nn n m 
o.uu a.m. * j.uu p.m. 


7.0 


26 


ft* nn am _ 9* nn n m * 
o . uu a.m. t . uu p.m. 


6.0 


0 r" 

25 


ft* nn ;i m - ~Aj»inn n m 

o. uu a .III. — *fwJUU p.m. 


ft n 
0.0 


30' 


7 • nn am _ K • nn n m 
/ . uu a.m. - o.uu p.m.. 


10.0 


25 


• 8:0b a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


7.5 


30 


ft* nn am 1 * on n m 
o.uu a.m. - ItoU p.m. 


5.5 


20 


7:45 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


7.25 


25 


8:00 a.m. 2:00 p.m. 


6.0 


25 


8:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


7.0 


25 


8:00 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


7.5 ^ 


31 


8:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 


6.0 


25 


8:00 a.m. - 1 :00 p.m. 


5.0 


30 


7:45 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


7.75 


29 


8:30 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


6.5 


30 


7:45 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


7.25 


26 


8:00 a*m. - 2:30 p.m. . 


6.5 


25 
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TABLE III 

ENROLLMENT SUMMARY BY MIGRATORY STATUS* 
REGULAR. SCHOOL TERM - 1980-81 



LEA NAME 



MIGRATORY STATUS** 



TOTALS 



Alamance County 



IT 



40 
TT 



62 



107 



92 



Anson Gountv 



Beaufort Coiintv 



IT 



87 



39 
TT 



IF 



56 



92 
393 



Bertie County 



IT 



197 



233 



Bladen County 



Brunswick County 



20 

T4~ 



52 



Buncombe County 



TT 



J5_ 



384 



r 

T8" 



17 



J2L 



98 



196 



546 



Caldwell County 



20 



Camden- County 



71 
TT 



0 



115 
96. 



Catawba County 



"20~^ 



30 



92 



142 



Chatham^ Ceuatv 



18 



Chowan County 



0 



T3r 



0 



103 



0 



14 



160 
TTT" 



Cleveland County 



2 



20 



154 



Columbus County 



T47 



4 



Cumberland County 



Currituck County- . 



34 

lo" 



Davidson County 



Davie County 



TT 



30 
IT 



i5r 



52 



34 



TTT 



D 



37 



356 



123 



DuPlin County 



39 



48 



ITT 



270 



Edqecombft County 



IF 
TT 



32 



223 



Fairmorft City 



IT 



TTO" 



150 



Gaston Coutttv 



Tor 



T95 



Gates County 



TT 
T 



TTT 



Greene County 



Guilford County 



IT 



IF 



IT 



0 



63 



Halifax Couatv 
Harnrett County 



"55" 



IT 



TT 
"25" 



0. 



360 



125" 



Haywood County 



IT 



TT 



"W 



Henderson County 



Hertford County 



~2r 



IT 



IF 



224 



337 



T68 



Hoke County 



To" 



Iredell CounHv 



7 

FT 



■5T 
T^ 



(T 
T 



TTo" 



Johnston County 



277 



50. 
IT 



FT 



"38T 



Jones County 



26* 



Kings Mountain City 



TT" 



:2T 



38 
7F 



TTT 



TIT 



Lenoir County 



Lincoln County 



23 

IT 



FF 



T?r 



Martin County 



-19 



24^ 
■2F 



TT 
TTT 



TOF 



2T7 



McDowelT County 



39 



25 



64 



T2T 



/ 



62 



n 



TABLE III (Continued) 
ENROLLMENT SUMMARY BY MIGRATORY STATUS* 
REGULAR .SCHOOL TERM - 1980-81 



LEA NAME 


MIGRATORY STATUS** 


TOTALS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Montgomery County 


■ 20 


40 


134 


0 ■ 


0 


or- 


194 


Moore County 


8 


19 


116 


0 


0 


0 


143 


Nash County 


93 


■47 


219 


0 


0 


• 0 : 


359 - 


Northampton County 


31 


10 


286 


0 


0 


0 


327 


Onslow County 


64 


34 


322 ' 


27 


13 


107' 


567 


Orange County 


5 


15 


75. 


0 


0 


0. 


95 


Paml ico County 


11 


0 


7.1' 


0 


.0 


0 


82 


Pasquotank County 


,. 2 


7 


185 


0 


0 


6 


200 


Perquimans County 


3 


6 


. 99 


0 


0 


3 


in 


Pitt County 


12 


22 


150 


0 


0 


0 


184 


Randolph County 


5 


25 


83 


0 


0 


0 


113 


Robeson County 


• 16 


93 


599 


0 


0 


0 


708 


Rowan County 


26 


15 


56 


0 


0 


0 


97 


Red Springs City 


4 


14 


340 


0 


0 


0 


358 


St. Pauls City 


2 


" 20 


98 


0 


0 


0 


120 


Rockingham County 


20- 


35 


153- 


Q- 


0 


0 


208 


Reidsville City* 


' 63 


14 


65 


0 • 


0 


0 


-142 


Sampson County 


269 


38 


176 


0 


0 


0 


483 


Scotland County 


19 


35- 


285 


0 


0' 


0 


339 


Richmond County 


7 


16 


301 


0 


0 


0 . 


324 


Stokes County 


8 


16 


70 


0 


0 


0 


94 


Surry County 


24 


30 


208 . 


■ 0 


0 


0 


, 262 


Transylvania County 


11 


3 


33 


- 0 


0 


2 


49 


Tyrrell .County 


5 


1 


■ 28 


3 


0 


1 


38 


Union County 


7 


13 ' 


■78 


0 


0 


0 


98 


Vance County 


1 


1 


122 


0 


0 


0 


■ 124 


Wake County 


12 


24 


■202 


0' 


•0 


■ 0 


238 


Washington County 


19 


11 


•150 


0 


0 


0 


1^0 


Wayne County 


21 


8 


76 




0 


0 


105 


Wilkes County 


27 


37 , 


148 


0 


0 


0 


212 


Wilson County 


82 


23 


63 ■ 


■ 0 


0 


0 


168 


Yadkin County 


40 




/1 60 


0 ■ 


•0 


0 


■ 270 


TOTALS 


2,349 


1,935 


10,914 


103 


40. 


341 


15,682 



^Information derived from LEA reports 
**Status 1 = Agriculture/Interstate 
Status 2 = Agriculture/lntrastate 
Status 3 = Agriculture/ formerly migratory 
Status 4 = Fishing/Interstate 
Status 5 = Fishlng/intrastate 
Status 6 - Fishing/formerly migratory ■ ' • • , 
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fABLE IV 

ENROLLMENT 'summary BY MIGRANT STATUS 
SUMMER SCHOOL TERM - 1980-81 



LEA 



MIGRATORY STATUS* 



TOTALS 



Beaufort County 



^ep^ie County 



10 



Brunswick County 



Camden County 
Chowan County 



17 



13 



91 



103 



122 



0_ 
5 



41 



17 



163 
110 



168 



Cleveland County 



26 



,29 
24 



39 



35 



30 



Columbus County 



Cumberland County 
Davie County 



144 



53 



339 



536 



19 



34 



249 



302 



Duplin County 



Gates County 



68 



34:: 



■t74 — 



41 



Halifax County 



30 



36 



211 



Ha»«nett County 
Haywood County 



53 



ii 



ZL 



135 



46 



JX 



Henderson County 
Hertfoiid*^C6u)f)ty . 



74 



77 ^ 



JfiL 



188 



Jobnston County 



Lenoir County 



ML 



JA. 



10 



356 



70 



Martin County 
McDowel 1 



11 



County 



Nash County 

Northampton County 



44 



3L 



2ZL 



181 



Pasquotank County 



Perquimans COunty 



43 



21. 



151 



Red Springs City 



Richmond County 



11 



HZ. 



127 



155 



Rqbeson County 



Sampson County 



Scotland County 



Surry County 
Wa s hi ngt.on Co unty 



61 



28^ 



16 



248 



16 



109 



38 



318 



324 



129 
47 



Wilkes Couhty 
Wilson County 



12 



73 



89 



'0 



10 



15 



117 



T5 



134 



Yadkin County 
TOTALS 



51 



21 
435 



gi812 



21. 



69 



_77 

4.854 



64 



75 



V 



Age 



TABLE V 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED BY AGE AND GRADE* 
Regular School Tem 1980-81 































56 


141 


72 


28 


297 












{ 














85 


234 


209 


54 


23 


605 


» 






















130 


283 


274 


108 


42 




837 






















1 CI 




4T6 


187 








1 ,172 














-\ 




* Q 
O 


1 on 

lyu 


ooy 


4o/ 


TOO 

188 










1,382 












- 






236 


553 


518 


235 












1,542 
















191 


560 


538 


177 














1,466 












11 


251 


596 


467 


201 
















1,526 










14 


217 


618 


537 


180 


















1,566 








3 


240 


618 


521 


196 




















1,578 






8 


227 


589 


415 


147 






















1,386 




13 


269 


574 


310 


79 
























1 ,245 


121 


311 


528 


120 




























1 ,080 


121 


324 


805 


924 


1,153 


1340 


1,537 


1520 


l/^5l 


M82 


1355 


1, 27)0 


972 


751 


458 


168 


"51 


5,682 



12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
'6 
5 

- 4 



0) 
CD 



*Based up'on date from the Migrant Student .Record Transfer System. These figures represent all 
students eligible. to be served in a migrant educatfon project. 
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. • TABLE VI ^ 
LEA STAFF*' 
REGULAR TERM -1 980-81 







4 


a u 


u 




B 




to 




o o 


4f 




i- 


1 CA 

LEA 


o 




3 *^ 


O 

• 


r > m 


0 r- 

o. s= 




O 
Q) 


x: 


C/) 


0 rd 


$- 3' 

^ t_ 


' s- 0 










(/) *r* 
S- U 


VJ 

U U 


(/) 

-SI t. 

« ^ 1 




o 




3 O 

2: CO 


(D Q) 

OH ai 


0 ex. 


Alamance County 




1.50 


.50 




.50 




Alexander County 










.fo 




Anson County 






5.50 




50 

. WW 




Beaufort County 


.15 


5.30 


1 .75 




/>5 

. £.W 


55 

. WW 


Bertie County 


.50 




6.00 




50 

. WW 


75 
. / w 


Bladen County 




1 .00 


8.50 








Brunswick- County 






10.00' 




50 

. WW 


1 00 

1 . WW 


Buncombe County 




4.00 




80 

. IJW 


?0 




Caldwell County 




1 .00 


.50 




50 

. WW 




Camden County ^ 




2.00 




50 

. WW 


50 

. WW 




Catawba County 




1 .00 


.80 








Chatham County 




3.00 


1 .50 




50 

. WW 




Chowan County 


.20 


^ 2:00 




50 

. WW 


1 00 

1 . WW 


^ — 


Cleveland County 




3.00 




50 

.WW 


. wU 




Columbus County 


.38 


6.00 


10- no 




1 00 

1 .WW 


9 nn 


Cumberland County 




5.00 


1 nn 

I . WW 




1 on * 

1 .WW 


I .uu 


' Currituck County 


.05 


1 .do 


50 

. vW 




50 

. WW 




Davidson County 




4.00 






1 00 

1 .WW 




Davie County >, 


.10 


1 .00 






70' 




Duplin County. 


.04 


4.00 


3 50 ' 




50^ 

. WW 




Edgecombe County 


.05 


4.00 


RO 

. ow 




^ on 
. CKJ 




Fairmont County 




2.00 


50 




50 

WW 




Gaston County 


- ■ ■ 


2.00 


- 1 80 
I . WW 








.Gates County 


.10 


1 .00 


6 00 

W . WW 




■ 1 00 
1 .Uw 




Greene County 


.10 


3.00 


1 00 

I . wW 






on 


Guilford .County 




1.00 


~ 1 .50 




.50 




Halifax County 


.05 


3100 


8.00 


.25 


.75 




Harnett County 




2.0a 


.80 


1.60 


.60 


.40 


Haywood Cour^ty 




3.00 


.80 




..20 




Henderson County-. 




2.00 


1 .80 




.20- 




Hertford County 


' .05 


3.00 


7.00 




.75 




Hoke County 


' .10 


1.00 






1.00 




Iredell County 




3.00 






l.-OO 




Johnston County 


.06 


1.00 


4.00 








Jones County 




1.00 


1.50 




.50 




Kings Mountain City 


.10. 


l.OO: 


.80 ' 




.20 




Lenoir County 




3.00- 


3.00 




1.00 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 
LEA STAFF* 
REGULAR TERM 1980-81 - 











.it. 

s- 

(U 




B 
to 


LEA 


o 

O 


(/) 
S- 

(U 

x: 


o o 

•r- -P 
(/> 


o 

to r— 


i- 
v 

O (U 

-•-> 


s- 

Dl 

O 1— 
S- (U 

c 




Q) 


(J 

ro 


-t ^ /ty 
^ \XJ 


(U 

(/> 'r— 


o s. 


s- o 


1 ^ M ^ ^\ 1 A m ^ k m 


a. \ 






3 O' 
Z CO 


o o 


x: s- 

O Q. 


Lincoln uounty 
Martin uounty^ 


.50 


1.00 


.50 . 




.50 




ricuowe 1 1 uounty 


.10 


1.00 
2.00 


■6.00 
.80 


.50 

• 


■ .50 
.20 




pion lyoiTiery uounty 




2.00 


.50 




.50 




noore uounty ^ 




3.00 


.50 




.50- 




viasn uounty 


.20 


4.00 


5.75- 




.25 




iioj^tnanipton uounty 


.05 


5.00 


.75 




1.25 


.50 


jjns 1 ow uounty 


.05 


3-. 00 


3.50 




.50 




urange uounty 


.10 


2.00 


-.50 




.50 




rduinco uounty 




1 .00 


2.50 




, .50 




rdsquotanK uounty 


.07 


.4.00 




. .25^ 


.75 




rerquinians uounty 


.10 


1 .00 


.75 




.25 




P1tt County 


.10 


4 90 






. OU 




.Randolph County 


.10 


1.00 


.50 




.50 




Keu oprings uity 


• , .15 


5.00 


2.00 




,75 




Ke 1 as VI lie U1 ty 




1 .00 






.50 




Kicnnionci uounty 


.07 . 


6.00 


.50 


.15 


.50 




Kooeson uounty 


.10 


9.90 


.50 




.50 




KocKinpnam uounty 




2.00 


.80 




.20 




Rowan County 




1 .00 


.50 . 




.50 




^>t . Kau IS C1 ty 




3.00 


1 .00 




.50 




Sampson County 


.10 


5.00. 






1 .00 


.10 


Scotland County 


.10 


5,00>. 


' ■.50 




.50 


1.00 . 


i>toKe$ uounty 
Surry County 


.15 


1 .00. 


■. .80 




.20 





Transylvania County 


;10 


2r.00 

1 .00 


•' 3.00 
' .30 




1 .00 
.20 




, Tyrrell County ■ ' 


.10 




2.00 




' .50 




Un1o^ County 




2.00 


.50 




.50 




Vance County 


.10 


2.00 


1 .50 




.50 




Wake County 




5.00 






.80 


.20 


Washington County 


.05 


3.00 


.75 




.25 




•W*fne County 




1 .00 


3.50 ' 




' .50 




llil|kes County. 


.10. 


2.00 


3.00 ^■ 




1 .00 




iH^on County 


.50 . 




8.00 




.50 




.^Wn Uounty 


.10 


4.90 






1 .00 




TOTALS 


4.67 


177.50 


144.85 


5.05 


"38.05 


5.60 ■ 



*Full-time equivalent positions. 
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TABLE Vn 

Summer Mi^grant Project Staff* - 19ai' 



LEA 



o 

O 
(U 



iA 
U 
0) 

x: 
o 



(A 

(U O 

<f2 



I {A 
</l I— 
(U ro (U 

O 

3 O O 

2: 00 3: 



on o 



o 

O Q- 



Beaufort County 
ber tie County 



2.00 



1.00 



1.00 



.75 



6.00 



6.00 



1.00 



.25 



1.00 



Bruriswick County 



Camden County 



Chowan County j' 



"t:oo" 



9.00 



4.00 



1.00 



6.00 



2.00 



,50 



.50 



3,50 



Cleveland County 



Columbus County 



.25 



3.00 



2.00 



1 .00 



4.00 



1.00 



.38 



21 .00 



El .00 



3.00 



1.00 



2.00 



2.00 



3.00 



Cumberland County 



1.00 



3.00 



1 .00 



1 .00 



Davie County- 



.10 



,50 



.50 



Duplin County 



Gates Cgiinty 



1.00 



3.00 



3.00 



1.50 



,10 



6.00 



6.00 



.50 



.50 




.05 



14.00 



15.00 



2.00 



.75 



1.00 



9.00 



9.00 



1 .00 



1.00 



8.25 



1 .00 



H^ood County 
tienderson County 



.50 



4.00 



1.50 



1 .00 



5.00 



Hertford County 



1.00 



3.00 



2.00 



1 .00 



1.50 



10.00 



11 .00' 



1.00 



1 .40 



11.00 



Johnston County 



Lenoir County 



.06 



12.50 



12.50 



2.00 



. M.OO 



8.00 



1,50 



1.00 



2.00 



Martin County 
McDowell County 



\05 



3.00 



6.00 



,50 



.50 



2.00 



2.40 



,20 



1 .00 



2.90 



Nash County 



Northampton County 
Pasquotank County 
Perquimans County 



1.20 



9.50 



7.00 



.50 



1 .00 



1.00 



9.00 



6.00 



I.IO 



1.00 



1.05 



1 0^0 



9.00 



.50 



,50 



5.00 



1 .00 



1.60 



2.00 



3.34 



4.00 



Red Springs City 



1.00 



13.00 



12.00 



.50 



1.75 



Richmond County 



.10 



9.00 



9.00 



1 .00 



.50 



1.00 



.Robeson County 



T.OO 



25.00 



11.00 



1.00 



Sampson County 
Scotland County 



.20 



14.00 



8.00.. 



1 .^00 



JO 



8.00 



8.50 



1 .00 



.50 



TOS" 



Surry County 
Wash^TTq tag County ^" 



1.00 

TToo" 



2.00 



2.00 



1 .00 




7.00^ 



7.00 



,50 



Too" 



2.00 



Wil-kes Cou 



00 



1.00 



.80 



.20 



Wilson County 



TToo 



Yadkin County 



.15 



7.50 

"Oo" 



7.00 



.50 



.80 



TToo 



Totals 



20.19 252.70 



196.49 



14.00 



28.40 



*Full-time equivalent 



73.14 



the previous numbered page In 
ttie original document was blank 
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TABLE VIII , 
RATIO OF PUPILS TO INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

Sumner - 1981 



LEA 



Beaufort County 
Bertie County 
Brunswick County 
Camden County 
Chowan County ^ 
dleveland County 
Columbus County 
Cumberland County 
Davie County 
Ouplin County , 
Gates County 
HaVffax County 
Harnett County 
Haywood County 
Henderson Count>^ . 
Hertford gounty 
Johnston County 
Lenoir County ^ * . 
Martin County 
McDowell County 
Nash County 
Northampton County 
Pasquotank County 
Perquimans County 
Red Springs City 
RicHmond County 
Robeson County 
Sampscm County 
Scotland County, 



Enrollment 



163 
110 
168 

39 

35 

30 
536 

53 
Z 

' 74 

41 
ill 
135 
131' ■ 

77 
188 
356 

70. 

^7 
203 
181 
.151 
38 
172 
155 
i318 
324 
129 



Instructional 
Personnel* . Ratio 



2Q.5 
%12.0 
11.0 

4.0 ' 

4.0 

4.0 
39.0 

2v0_ 
-.5 

6.5 

8.'0~" 
29.0 
18.0 _ 

5.0 

5.0 
21.0 
27.0 

8.0 - 
11.0 

4.0 
19.5 
15.0 ^ 
19;0 . 

6. a - 
26.0 
18.0< 
36.0 
22.0 
16.5 



V 8.0:1 

9.2:1 • 
15.3:1 

9.8:1 

8.8:1 

.7.5:1 
13.7:1 ' 
26.5:1 
14.0:1 
11.8;1 

5.1:1 

7.6:1 

7.5:1' 
26.2:1 
15.4:1 

9.0:1 
13.2:1 
12.5:1 

8.3:1 
14.2:1 
10.4:1 
12.1:1 

7.9:1 

6.3:1 , 

6.6:1 

8.6:1 

8.8:1 
14.7:1 

7.8:1 



-nitlTftitiirMiii 



TABLE VIII (Continued) 
RATIO OF PUPILS TO INS'fRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Summer - 1981 



Surry County 
Washington ^County 
Wilkes County 
Wilspn County 
'Yadkin County 



Enrollment 



47 
89 
15 
134 
77 



Instructional 
Personnel *J 



,4.0 
14.0 

1.8 
18.0 

7.0 



Includes full-time equivalen^t reachers and instructional aides-. 



TABLE IX ■ 

■ . DEGREE OF ATTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 
Regulalr Term - 1980-81 

> 



OBJECTIVES • ^ 


L 


EA 


Project 0 


bjectives 


Relating 


to 


• 




1 = Not Met ' 








to 






















2 =Not Documented 




C 




J- 


• 














+j 

,c 




£= 
<D 


3 = Partially Met • . 




Oi 
B 






<D 
J. 














0) 

B 






4 = Fully >1et 




a. 
o 


a 

Q 


a 
















+J 
(/> 




> 








•r- 
40 






0 
















> 






> 


as 


as 


0 




0 








4J 


•a 

cC 








0) 
E 


Q 


c 


•r- 

If- 


a. 




-M 






a 


as 






-M 




• (/> 
(/> 


H- 


<D 


•r- 
40 


to 




<T3 










la 


-M 


<D 




0) 

(/> 


10 


(/) 
(/) 


u 


) — 
a: 


10 




J. 
0 


0 

eC 


■Q 

(B 




0 


<0 
<D 




LEA ■ 


Ifl 
cC 


+J 
CO 


Q 




</) 
2: 


u. 


> 
Ul 


Q) 
OC 


0. 


Q) 
OC 


s: 


0 

in 


3: 


<0 
O. 


Alamance County 


4 


4 




3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


Anson County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


'4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 








Beaufort County 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




•4 1 


4 


4 


2 


Bertie County 


4 1 


4 


4 


4 


4 




m 

4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




Bladen County , ' 


4 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4* 


4 


4 




4 








2 


Brunswick County 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 








Buncombe County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 




4 


.4 




4 1 


Camden County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


'4 


4 


4 


4 


Catawba County 


4 • 


'3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


•4 


4 


4 






CImtham County 


4 


.2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


Chowan County 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


,2 


3 


3 


4 






Cleveland County 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4i 


4 


Columbus County . 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4- 


1 


4 


4 


•4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Cumberland County 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 . 


1 


4 


2 


1 


1 


4 




1 


Currituck County 


4 


4 


2 


1 


1 


4 


4 


4. 


4 


3 


4 


2 • 






Davidson County 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 






Davie County 


4 


4 




4 


4 


•4 


4 


■4 


4 


4 


4 








Duplin County 


■4 


'4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4- 




2 


4 


Edgecombe County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


Fj&irmont City 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4. 


4 


4 






4 


Gaston County 


4 


4 


2 


2, 


2' 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 






Gates County 


'f 


4 


4 




■4 - 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


.4 


Greene County 




4 


4' 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 

- , 


4 




4 


Guilford County 


4 


4 


4 


'4 


4 


4 


4 




4 






4 


4 




Halifax County 


4' 


*4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


•4. 


4 


4 


4 


Harnett County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


Haywood County • - • 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


Heoderson County 


4 


•4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


3 


.4 


4 






4 


Hertford County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4. 




4 


Hoke Courvty 


4 


4 


4- 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 




4 




2 




Iredell County 


4 




4 


-4 


4- 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 






Johnston County^ 


4- 


4 


.4 


4. 


4 


4 


4 


■4 


4 


■4 


4 




4 


4 


Jones .County- 


4 


4 


1 


2 


2 




1 


4 


2 


2 


2 






2 


kings Mountain City 


4 


4 


■4 


1 


2 


2 






4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


Lenoir County 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


.4. 


4 


4 










4 


Lincoln. County 


4 


^4- 


1 


2 


2 


2 


'4 


4 


4 


4 


4- 


4 




4 




TABLE -IX (Continued) 

DEGREE OF ATTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 
Regular 'Term -. 1980-81 



OBJECTIVES 



LEA Objectives Relating to 



1 - Not Met 
^ - Not Documented 
0 - Partial ly M^t 
4 - ru 1 ly Met 


4-> 


4-> 
C 

<D 
E 

Q 
O 

a; 


o 

4-> 


bion Forms 


;edures 


t/) 
U 

a 


1^ 


4J 






• 


iustment 




'ol vement 




c 
a; 


> 
a; 


c 


U 


o 


<D 

cc 


c 


C 

<u 






U 






c 




E 

C/) 


o 


i 


♦r- 

^- 








E 






4-> 
^0 


< 




» — i 




CO 
<D 


^- 
^- 


<D 
{/) 


4-> 


CO 
1— 


u 


re 






c 


E 

(\\ 


03 


+^ 


4-> 
C 




C/) 
C/) 


4-> 


{/) 
♦r~ 


a; 


a: 


i/i 










-C 
4J 


•r- 

o 




<u 


LtA 


<c 


to 


o 


o 


s: 


•r- 
Lu 


> 

UJ 




< 






o 

CO 


<u 


Q. 


Martin^ County 


4 


4 




4 


4 . 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 • 




4 


4 


ncUoweH County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


3 


4 






Montgomery County 


4 


2 


? 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 • 








4 


Moore County 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


Nash County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Northampton County, 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




Onslow County 


4 


3- 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






Orange County 


4 


? 


? 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


1- 


4 


4 




4 


4 


Pamlico County 


'4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


Pasquotank County * 


4 


4 


4 


4 


.4 


4 


'4 


4 


4 


2 


2 




4 


4 


Perquimans County 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




.4 


4 




4 


ri tt County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


'4 


4 


4 




4 


Randolph County 


3 


3 


1. 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 






Red Springs City 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


-2 




Reidsville City 


4 


4 


4 


1 


1 


4 


4 




3 


4 






2 


4 


Kicnmond county 


4* 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




Kooeson county 


4 


3". 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4. 




4 


4 


KOCKingnam county 


4 


2 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


Kowan Lounty 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4- 


2 




4 


4 






OL. raujs City 


4 


4 


4 


A 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 






4 


oampson Lounty 


4 


4 . 


2 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 ' 


4 










4 


ocotiana county 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 




4 


4 


otOKes county >^ 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 




2 




ourry county » yr 


• 1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


1 


J 


2 




Transylvania County * 


A 

*T 


A 

*T 


1 


4 


4 


A 
t 


A 
4 


A 
H 


A 
4 




■3 
J 








Tyrrell County - 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4* 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


Union County 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


3 


4 


4 




4 


Vance County 


4 


4 


4 


,4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






Wake County 


4 


4 


4 


4' 


4 


4 


4 


-4 


4 


4 






4 


4 


Washington County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Wayne County 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4" 




4 


2 


4 


4 




4 


2 


Wilkes County 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






Wilson County 


4 


•4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 




4 


4 


4 


Yadkin. County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 







*This table provides no specific information about the'^'dbjectives i^'any 
praject.' Therefore, i.t should not be used to make comparisons between one 
project and another. . ^ ^ 



TABLE X 

DEGREE OF ATTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 



Summer Term - 1981 



OBJECTIVES 



1 = Not Met 

2 = Not Documented 

3 = Partially Met 

4 = Fully Met. 



Beaufort County 



LEA Project Objectives. Relating to: 



> 



CO 
CO 



CO 



Cl 
0) 



Ll. 



> 

ill 



(0 



Bertie County 



Brunswick County 



Camden County 



Chowan County 



Cleveland County 



Columbus County 



. Cumberland County 



Davie County 



DupUn County 
Gates County 
Halifax County 



Harnett COunty 



Haywood County- 



Henderson. County 



Hertford County 



Johnston County 
Lenoir County 



4 4 



Martin County 



4 



McDowell County 
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This table pmide's no specific information about the objectives 
lu P^'oject. Its purpose is to give an indication of how well 
the LEA s met the commitments they made to provide service to mi- 
grant children in the most common areas of project operation It 
should not be used to make comparisons betweerr one project and 
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READING ACHMEVPMENT 

North CwoNns Annual Tosting 
Program: 1960-1981 
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MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT 

North Carolina AniflMi Testifig 
Program : 1980-1981 
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Comparison of North Carolina Migrant 
Program Reading Achievement Scores ^ 
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